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SONG BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 


: - ‘Aiken's Part Songs for Mixed Voices $0.65 
~*~  Choruses of a very high and interesting character, in- 

- eluding songs by many of the most celebrated composers, re- 
~ ‘arranged and adapted to meet schoo’room conditions. 


i ‘Bryant’s Christmas Carols for Primary and Gram- 


A collection which furnishes twenty-four of the most 
“popular and attractive carols ata low price. They are prac- 
tical for unison singing from the fourth grade up. 


Dann’s Christmas Carols and Hymns 





MacConnell’s Standard Songs and Choruses for 
High Schools $0.75 


Ninety-eight selections comprising part songs, excerpts 
from operas and oratorios, choruses, and folk songs. Spec- 
ial attention has been paid to the voice range for all parts, 
NeCollins’s Glee and Chorus Book $0.65 

Fresh and interesting songs, both old and new. The ac- 
companiments are easy, and interpretive marks are given. 
The parts for boys’ voices have been simplified. 

Shirley’s Part Songs for Girts’ Voices $0.75 

Folk songs, glees, and other part songs arranged to suit 


Rime cete hintee p 


$0.45 


® §=©Dann’s School Hymnal 


-. Every composition in this volume is of superior excel- 
“letice, yet none is difficult. Accompaniments are included, 
and many of the four-part carols may be sung in unison. 


$0.50 

One bundred and forty-two hymn tures, amens, chants 
Oratorio excerpts, anthems, and plantation, patriotic and 
folk songs. Adapted either for four-part or unison singing. 


Earhart’s Art Songs for High Schools $0.80 


Particularly rich and artistic songs, which afford a high 
standard of technical proficiency. Adapted for four-part 
mixed choruses, including soprano, alto, tenor and bass. 


Johnson’s Songs Every One Should Know $0.50 


A collection of 200 familiar songs of Serr variety, with 
vigorous and easily caught melodies, The arrangements 
are very simple, the songs full of brightness and cheer. 





the voices of high school girls. This rich and varied collec- 
tion includes duets, trios, quartettes andchoruses 


Shirley’s Part Songs for Mixed Voices $0.75 

Notable for their great variety, their musical arrange- 
ment of parts, and their adaptability to commencements, 
festivals, national celebrations, and all other special occasions. 
Shirley’s School and Festival Songs $0.25 

Thirty-three delightful songs, suitable for rote pur- 
poses, for unison singing, for sight reading, and for supple- 


mentary reading. Many of them have pianoforte accom- 
paniment. 


Shirley’s Two-Part Songs for Intermediate Grades $0.25 
A book of simple songs for two unchanged voices, in- 


tended for sight reading by pupils beginning with the third 
grade. The harmonizations are simple, yet rich in effect. 


AMERIC AIN BOOF! COMPANY 


New York 


"The BEDROCK 


1. Sanitary conditions in the schools. 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


of our Democracy’s salvation is better parents of better children. 
HEALTH is a sine gua non. 


It depends very largely on 


2. Practising pupils in maintaining them and in ‘personal health habits. “Health 


habits educate more than health maxims’ 


is the motto of Dr. Putnam’s 


‘SCHOOL JANITORS, MOTHERS AND HEALTH 


IT SHOULD BE IN YOUR LIBRARY 





merican Academy of Medicine Press, Easton, Pa. 


210 pp, Cloth, $1.00 postpaid 


A NEW VOLUME 
INTRODUCTORY BOOK FOUR 


The Progressive Road to Reading 


- A fascinating addition to this splendid series. 
English. The strong plot makes the reading lessons a keen joy to the pupil. 
_eearal power and are especially effective in giving the pupil a mastery of s} mbol and idiom. 


Illustrated with pen and ink drawings. 


Stories from the Celtic, Swedish, Norwegian, Greek and 


The stories have a very rea 


240 pages. 46 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


a Boston 


New York 


Chicago 
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Hurt in Germany! | All-Spanish Method 


i av, # BY GUILLERMO HALL, apyuncr pro- 
SI SE FESSOR OF SPANISH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
rrutT A 


TEXAS. 
; CRG Fay | : 
Lok ae . | | A direct and natural method 











} Teaches Spanish in Spanish. 

2 Gives conversational command of 
the language. 

'3 Enables the student to make his way 
in any Spanish-speaking country. 

4 Thoroughly practical vocabulary of 


Si, ROD, to Kak poe fo pom 
WM Lees 2c ee pee 
sheeh for tne ly aenen Art ars 
goels, whch rnveacket me 
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+ paid her 400 per cent. on the investment. Can you afford 
to be without the same protection? Write today for explana- 


tory literature and application blank. WOR LD BOO K co M PANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS Ch Atl D 
Department J LINCOLN, NEBRASKA icago tlanta allas Manila 


‘ | 
-- dag. about 4000 every-day words. | 
iene ike Asana A | || 5 More than 300 illustrations which }} 
I etall Recerernvem ot pacer Gore, | teach vocabulary. 
a z | 6 Numerous and varied exercises. 
A IOF oh i ic Va Ye LL | 7 Constant drill on verb forms. 
ee, : WE LEARNED ENGLISH BY THE ALL~ENGLISH METHOD; jf 
8. Ahem WHY NOT LEARN SPANISH BY THE ALL-SPANISH METHOD 
—A LIVE LANGUAGE BY A LIVE METHOD ? 
Miss Schmitz, a teacher in the Denver schools, was travel- | 
ing in Germany during her vacation. Ina Berlin hotel she | "5 . ; 
fell and hurt her foot. Her letter shows how her T.U. U. pol- | First Book. Cloth, Illustrated. List price, $0.75 
icy protecting her against accident, sickness or quarantine, | Second Book. Cloth, Illustrated. List price, $1.00 
compensated her for the misfortune. Her policy has already : 
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THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.”’ 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story withthe study of the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by R. L 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SUR ES-EDWwWVARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company, 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


MECHANICS PROBLEMS 


By FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College 
650 problems 118 illustrations 220 pages Cloth $1.50 net 


A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual conditions. 
Used as a textbook in many technical schools and colleges. 


fastructors and men in practice say: ‘‘The problems which it presents give the student 
a means of-hitching the princtples of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in prac- 
tice” ; *‘We have used the bok in question very satisfactorily’’ ; ‘‘It seems to me that this is 
the best publication of problems in mechanics that I have ever seen.” 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. at Se * 422 Fourth Avenue, New York 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London 
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SOME STANDARDS OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


FREDERICK E. BOLTON 
Dean, School of Education, University of Washington 


At the present time a great deal of attention is 
being paid to the study of criteria by which to 
measure the success of teachers. Superintendents 
and school boards are devising application blanks 
intended to reveal the strong and the weak points 
of the candidates. The items usually specified 
include many points of importance, but the real 
merit of any teacher cannot be characterized easily 
by answers to a few conventional questions. The 
answers to the conventional questions may have 
some suggestive value but a teacher might be 
marked relativelylow in most of the points and still 
be a very successful teacher. On the other hand, 
a teacher might stand relatively high judged by 
the answers to the conventional questions and still 
be a comparatively poor teacher. In 
this brief discussion 1 shall not hope 
to point out any infallible method oi 
judging of a teacher’s worth. In trying to 
evaluate the success or probability of success of 
any teacher, I should certainly include such ques- 
tions as are ordinarily given in superintendents 
blanks. I should like to point out, also, a few 
factors which seem to me to be more significant 
than any other factors and which frequently do 
not receive sufficient emphasis. 

1. In the first place a successful teacher is en- 
thusiastic about his work. I do not mean by en- 
thusiasm that the teacher is simply vivacious, but 
that he possesses an all-pervading feeling of pro- 
found belief in the importance of the teaching 
work. One who believes that he is doing some- 
thing which is beneath him or which does not have 
large value to society, cannot radiate enthusiasm 
to his pupils. 

2. The successful teacher is constantly studying 
in the attempt to improve the efficiency of his 
work. The teacher who is satisfied with his pre- 
paration and who does not constantly seek to im- 
prove by reading, experimentation, graduate 
work, attendance at summer sessions, travel, or 
by other means, is certain to stagnate. Who- 
ever does not forge ahead must stand still, and he 
who stands still is left behind in the race. There 
is often over-emphasis of the value of experience. 
Many teachers are apt to think that the most im- 
porant factor in achieving success is experience. 
While experience of the right sort is valuable, just 
blind experience may be more harmful than valu- 
able. The old adage that “practice makes per- 
fect” is not perfectly true. Continued practice of 
an incorrect movement serves to fix the incor- 
rect act all the more firmly. For example, one 
mayimispronounce a word believing it to be the right 
pronunciation and repeat the word over and over 
again. By and by the wrong habit becomes fixed. 
Piano teachers would rather take an absolute 
beginner than one who has formed wrong habits 


of fingering because practice has fixed the imper- 
fection. So with blind practice in teaching. Time 
and experience only serve to accentuate and to 
fix wrong methods. Happily: some mistakes are 
discovered and corrected, but at whose expense 
have the mistakes been made? A renowned oc- 
culist was once complimented upon his wonder- 
ful skill. He admitted that he possessed some de- 
gree of skill. “But, alas!” said he “I have spoiled 
a whole hatful of eyes in acquiring it.” There- 
fore the probability of success is much better de- 
termined by advanced study and preparation than 
through experience alone. 

3. One excellent measure of success in any 
teacher is the number of pupils who successiully 
accomplish the given work. Frequently teachers 
who fail the most pupils are adjudged ic be the 
most successful. But this is an _ abs >lutely 
vicious standard. It is the business of the teacher 
to create such an enthusiasm for his work that the 
pupils will study and succeed. Assuming that all 
the pupils are properly prepared on entering a 
given class, and assuming that they are regular in 
attendance and in good health, all the pupils 
should complete the work satisfactorily. Of 
course in a large class some may be unprepared 
to enter upon the work and some may be unable 
to succeed because of distracting outside in- 
fluences. However, the proportion who cannot 
carry the work successfully should be very small 
indeed. An average of more than five per cent. of 
failures should excite suspicion that something. is 
wrong, and that with the teacher. The teacher 
should examine his own work most critically to 
see if the fault is not his own. To be sure pupils 
should not be given passing grades without having 
earned them, but if ninety-five per cent. d»> not 
earn a passing grade the teacher has pro ably 
failed to be a real leader. 

4. The number of pupils who go on to a higher 
« ade of work is an important index of success of 
the teacher. The appalling numbers who drop 
out of school in the successive grades is in pari an 
i.cictment against the success of the American 
teacher. To be sure it is not the whole story but 
it is an important element. If a larger proportion 
oo irom the intermediate grades to the y. ommuar 
grades and from the grammar school to the high 
school and a large proportion from the high 
school to college, normal school, or the technical 
school, it is fairly good evidence of successful 
teaching. The fact that the proportion through- 
out the country is increasing so rapidly in each 
case is an evidence of the increasing success of 
the American teacher. 

5. Another mark of success is evidenced by the 
respect of the pupils for the teacher ard confi- 
dence in the teacher. There should be on the 
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,ait of the pupil a feeling that the jteacher is a 
genuine leader and friend and not merely an in- 
structor. Whenever there is a genuine feeling of 
respect and confidence on the part of the majority 
of pupils it is an important evidence of success. If 
the feeling is lacking, there is a probability of lack 
of success, 

6. The’ really successful teacher always exer- 
cised a refining influence upon the pupils and upon 
the community. The teacher should be able to 
enter into the spirit of childhood and youth but 
should silently exert a refining influence upon the 
pupils. This refining influence is evidenced ina 
great many ways. Have the boys in the community 


a 
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become more chivalrous, more respectful, more in- 
sistent upon a square deal? Have the girls be- 
come less silly and less inclined to gossip than. 
before? Are they more ladylike on every occa- 
sion than before? Have all the pupils become 
more studious, more purposeful and more re- 
sourceful than before? Have they. come to love 
better things and to live upon a higher thought 
plane than before? The things they love are more 
significant than the things they know. If these 
questions can be answered in the affirmative, the 
teacher has been measurably successful. If 
answered in the negative, one vital element of 
genuine success is wanting. 


Do. 
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THE TEACHER’S HOUR OF BATTLE 


SUPERINTENDENT P, W. HORN 


Houston, Texas 


What the hour of battle is to the soldier, what 
the time of the sermon is to the preacher, what the 
time in the sick-room is to the physician, what the 
time of harvest is to the farmer, that the recitation 
period to the teacher. 

It is the time when he gets his guns into action; 
the time to which his previous study and prepara- 
tion have been leading up. It is now or never 
with him. If he fails at this time, all his previous 
scholarship and pedagogy have gone for naught. 

If this view of the case be accepted, the first and 
most obvious fact is that the recitation period has 
not a moment to lose. A general may spend 
weeks and months getting his army ready for ac- 
tion, but when the time of battle comes, he must 
act in a hurry. The preacher may spend days of 
seeming leisure in his study getting his sermon 
ready, but when the sermon time comes, he must 
do at once what he is going to do. The audience 
will not wait. The farmer may spend his leisure 
in the winter time reading books on scientific ag- 
riculture, but when harvest time comes, he has no 
time for reading of any kind. 

In the recitation period every moment is pre- 
cious. For a teacher to spend several minutes at 
the beginning of this period in having the crayon 
passed is about as sensible as it would be for a gen- 
eral to wait until the line of battle is formed be- 
fore he sends for his ammunition. For her to use 
this time to go into another room after a book 
she has forgotten would be about as sensible as 
for a preacher. to have his audience wait until he 
can go home and get a commentary which he 
wishes to quote as an authority. For a teacher to 
glance hastily at the open text-book in recitation 
time to see what the recitation is to be about 
would be about as sensible as for a general on the 
battle-field to sit down to read a book on military 
tactics, or for the doctor in the sick room to begin 
to read medical books on the disease he is going 
to treat. Any of these preparations would have 
been mere matters of prudence—had they been 
made at the proper time. The only trouble is 
that when the time for action comes, the time for 
preparation is past. 

The successful teacher, as well as the success- 
ful man in any other walk in life, is the one who 


will make the most careful, painstaking prepara- 
tion before the crisis comes, and who, when it 
does come, can bring the greatest force to bear im 
the smallest amount of time. The longer the time 
of preparation and the shorter the time of action, 
the greater the chance of success. 

There are at least three things to be borne in 
mind by way of saving the precious moments of 
recitation time :— 

First, all preparatory details should be gotten 
out of the way before hand. The crayon should 
be ready before hand, even at the risk of wasting a 
few sticks. The school board can buy 
crayon, but no one can bring back the 
wasted in passing it. 

Second, the lesson should be thoroughly 
planned in advance. No general ever won a battle 
by merely wandering around in the bushes to see 
whom he could find to shoot at. No doctor ever 
cured many patients by merely giving them the 
first remedies that might occur to him. No 
teacher ever had a thoroughly successful recita- 
tion that was not carefully planned out in advance. 

Third, having once planned her recitation care- 
fully, she should be sure not to be switched off by 
minor matters. A teacher who is trying to get a 
class to see the difference between a transitive and 
an intransitive verb must not stop long on the way 
to enlighten the pupil as to the etymology of all 
the words involved. 

It will help to save time if, just before she begins 
her recitation, the teacher will stop to ask herself 
this question, “Just exactly what do I expect to 
accomplish in this recitation?” It will also help if 
at the close of the period she will ask herself, “To 
what extent have I accomplished what I set out 
to do?” 

It does not follow that in her anxiety to waste 
no time in the recitation period, the teacher should 
rush frantically about. The soldier who shoots 
as deliberately and calmly on the battle-field as 
when on dress parade is likely to do much more 
execution than the one who fires so rapidly that 
he does not stop to take aim. 

It is the teacher who makes every moment of 
the recitation period count who does the most. 


more 
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Thanksgiving 
It is the Puritan’s Thanksgiving eve, 
Bnd gatbered bome from fresber bomes around, 
The old man’s children keep tbe boliday, 
In deat Hew England since the fatbers slept,= 
The sweetest boliday of all the year. 


3. G. Holland. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUB WORK 3. To enlist the interest and efforts of the boys 
O. H, BENSON and girls in problems of efficiency and econ- 
Specialist in Charge of Club Work omy. 

HOME GARDEN, FIELD CROP AND CANNING 4. To illustrate the best methods and to pre- 
Like the County Agent work, the Boys and vent waste in orchard, field and garden 
Girls’ Club work began in the North and W est less through canning and better systems of mar- 

than two years ago. It has been condicted keting. 
largely with colleges of agriculture through their 5. To offer the young people the proper in- 


extension departments, through which it has been 
closely co-ordinated with the public schools. With- 
in the county, the aim is to secure club organiza- 
tion through the leadership of the county super- 
intendent of schools of others. The county agent 
supports the club movement as one of the impor- 
tant agricultural activities of the county, advising 
the teachers in their club work in such ways as 
seem desirable. His chief support is given through 


his sympathy with the work, his technical knowl- - 


edge, his assistance in the follow-up work, and his 
general guidance of the movement within the 
county. 

Club work aims to find undiscovered leaders 
and to give them opportunity for congenial work 
and for development through their interest in the 
children, their work with them and their partner- 
ship with State and National leaders of large ex- 
perience. Thus the country’s own resources will 
be utilized for the benefit of the country. 

Club work is the performance of a definite farm, 
garden, or farm-home interest enterprise, and is 
based on the best economic practice of the farm 
and home. It aims to teach better methods of 
agriculture and home economics. When co-or- 
dinated with school work, it serves greatly to in- 
crease interest in all of the school studies and 
other activities. Children from ten to eighteen 
years old are organized into local clubs, and 
these clubs are federated into a county, State, and 
National organization. 

Club projects are usually outlined to cover a 
season’s work of from four to ten months. The 
club work may be closely correlated with school 
exercises and made to cover the entire year. 
Corn, potato, alfalfa, home garden and canning 
clubs represent various types of club projects. 
When possible. the members of the clubs are al- 
lowed to receive and keep the net profits resulting 
from club work. The work requires careful study 
of instructions, the making of observations, keep- 
ing accurate records, making exhibits at fairs, and 
the grading, crating and marketing of the product. 

The principal objects of club work may be listed 
as follows:— 

1. To offer to the young people careful guid- 
ance which will lead to better type 
mers and home-builders. 

2. To demonstrate through the boys and girls 
the best farm and home practices. 


of far- 


centive for their own personal conservation 
andthe conversationof Americancountry life, 
To establish in boys and girls habits of in- 
dustry and thrift. 

It has been found that schools can make their 
own classroom and home-study work more inter; 
esting and more effective by giving credit for 
kinds of farm and home work that has a real ap- 
peal to boys and girls and also a genuine economic 
value to the farm and the home. In handling the 
club work the following points seem to be the 
chief essentials of a permanent and workable 


6. 


plan:— 

1. A plan that provides for the demonstration 
of approved farm and home practices that 
will result in a net profit at the end of the 
club season. 

2. Well-prepared leaders whose duties are to in- 
spire, organize, instruct and lead throughout 
the year. 

3. A well-prepared system of follow-up in- 
struction for each club, the instructions to be 
sent at seasonable times and in small in- 
stallments. 

4 


. A system of instruction in bookkeeping, that 
will teach farm accounts and at the same 
time provide accurate records for the annual 
reports. 

. A local club fair or festival, where the pro- 
ducts of club work may be exhibited and 
where play contests related to club activities 
may be conducted. 

Club work, however interesting to the children 
and however excellent in itself, is not the object 
of club work. The Club idea includes the inter- 
est of the children as children and the interest of 
their parents, and it includes the future of the 
children: so it becomes a valuable part of the sys- 
tem of education that aims to use the child’s play- 
interests and his work-interests and all of his ac- 
tivities in forming habits of learning, thinking and 
working that will be of the greatest service to the 
grown-up child. In time the following evidences 
of good club work will be apparent—indeed, are 
now apparent in twenty States:— 

1. Increased enrollment from year to year. 

2. Increased acreage, yields, and profits 
member. 


per. 
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3. Increased numbers of club members retain- 
ing their interest through longer periods. 

4. Better work by club members—in club ac- 
tivities, at home tasks, and in the schools. 

5. Larger attendance at the agricultural col- 
leges of young people ambitious for training 
for the rural occupations. 

6. Increased financial support—the final evi- 
dence of a real appreciation of the service of 
the club projects to the country. 

The essence of the extension idea is that the 
agencies provided for the education of the peopie 
shall not confine their work within the walls of 
schoolhouses and colleges. The school and the 
college should work for all persons who need the 
knowledge which school and college can impart, 
the training which they can give, and the inspira- 
tion which comes from the living presence of the 
gifted teacher. The common school is responding 
to this new and enlarging idea of service; and this 
response is finding its outlet in efforts to connect 
the school work directly with what we sometimes 
call real life—that is, the life that is lived by men 
and women and children in the homes and doing 
the home work and the tasks of the farm and the 
shop and indeed of every other industry. The 
school may well feel that it has continuing rela- 
tions with its pupils; that it has duties to them and 
to their parents wherever they may be, whether 
at school, at home, in study and in both work and 
play. So the common school has its “extension” 
functions, which it can periorm more effectively 
through club work interests, and activities, which 
can be made most efficient for usefulness and for 
educational guidance during the long summer va- 
cations. 

It has been discovered in a number of states 
that the schools can wisely give school credit for 
work done at home—the useful tasks of farm and 
household. It is possible for superintendents and 
teachers to recognize club work by giving school 
credit to all pupils who enter clubs, follow instruc- 
tions, keep complete records of work done, and 
present final reports showing all items of cost and 
income. Every alert teacher quickly recognizes 
the educational value of the reading and thinking 
necessary in preparing a report of a club project 
requiring a whole season for its completion. The 
boy who raises an acre of corn or manages a 
small market garden, doing all of the work, selling 
all products, and keeping a complete record, learns 
more agriculture than is usually learned by the boy 
who devotes a year to the study of an elementary 
text-book in the average school. When the 
school recognizes the value of this kind of study, 
by offering school credit, there will be a new feel- 
ing in the country that the school has a real mis- 
sion to farm life as well as to “education.” 

The secret of success in club work may be 
summed up in two words—point-of-view and team- 
work. Without vision, the will and the power to 
work together to accomplish what is worth doing, 
the large tasks must remain undone. The policy 
of the department from the beginning of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Club Work has been to recognize and 
work with the extension department of the State 
Agriculture College, this institution, in turn, to 
recognize the State Department of Education, the 
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County Superintendent of Schools, and the local 
teachers. The Farm Bureau, if there is one, 
working through the County Agricultural Agent, 
is a strong influence for the federation of such 
local organizations as Granges, women’s clubs, and 
other associations for the promotion of education 
and social progress. With the help of these or- 
ganizations, the County Superintendent finds his 
work much easier. Through the Agent he will find 
it possible to get scientific instruction and help in 
carrying out his follow-up plans. 

The best time to form the local clubs is in the 
late fall or early winter. The most important unit 
for club organization is the school district or com- 
munity center. The club work should be pre- 
sented to prospective members and their definite 
enrollment secured. A local organization should 
then be formed, with a president, vice-president, 
secretary, treasurer, program committee, exhibit 
commnittee. bookkeeper and local supervisor of the 
home gardens. This supervisor should be an 
older person; if possible, the local school teacher 
or an interested man or woman of the neighbor- 
hood who will agree to visit the club plats at least 
twice during the season and report to the county 
superintendent or county agriculturist, who will 
report to the state leader in charge of club work. 
Arrangements should be made to hold meetings 
of club members each month during the year, with 
well-planned program related to the club work 
and other country-life interests. 

Since the organization of the National Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club Work, the plan of the Department of 
Agriculture has been to invite all of the state and 
district leaders in charge of club work to a confer- 
ence at Washington or some other convenient 
center. At this conference the general policy for 
the ensuing year is determined. The particular 
things on which the leaders agree are the follow- 
ing :— 

1. The club projects to be undertaken. 

2. Rules to govern club projects and contests. 
The use of labels, trade-marks, emblems, pre- 
miums and prizes; fairs and festivals, and 
means of conducting them. 

1. Best method of organization, follow-up work, 

financing projects. 

Only a few club projects should be undertaken 
in any state or county, their number to be deter- 
mined largely by the following considerations: 
(1) Adaptations and profitableness; (2) interest 
and cultural value; (3) character of club mem- 


bership; (4) marketableness of the products. 

Many good ideas fail to develop as they should 
because of hazy thinking and indifferent planning. 
The club idea may become a mere fad and it can 
and should be worked out so clearly and definitely 
into genuinely useful industry that it will appeal 
to the most matter-of-fact farmers and business 
men. Much depends upon the spirit and intelli- 
gence of the local leaders,—more, perhaps, on 
their willingness to do the hard work of thinking 
and planning and consulting with state and na- 
tional leaders of large experience. 

The school garden has its place in the activities 
of the common school, and at the same time can 
be made of increasing value as a contributor to 
the food supply of the home and to the family in- 
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come. The teacher, working with the County 
Agent and with the children and their parents, 
can be of great service to the country community 
by promoting and leading in the garden club 
projects; and at the same time he can‘ increase 
his power to make the purely educational or in- 
structional work of his school appeal to pupils and 
parents with a new force and a more definite mean- 
ing. This kind of work gives the school a con- 
sciousness of power and gives to its patrons a 
new appreciation of the school's fitness and pur- 
pose to give to book-learning a real and vital re- 
lation to the things of the work-a-day life of the 
people. 

The County Agricultural Agent, as a represen- 
tative of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the college extension service of the 
State, should be both interested and active in boys’ 
and girls’ club projects; but he can not give to 
this work the time and the close personal atten- 
tion it needs. It is important, therefore, to have 
special leaders who can work with the County Su- 
perintendent and the Agent in securing the co-vp- 
eration of granges, women’s clubs, and other or- 
ganizations. Constructive club work includes a 
recognition of the importance of vocational train- 
ing for the farm and the home. So the teachers 
can work with special interest and intelligence with 
the County Agent and the club leaders: and to- 
gether they can save our country population from 
‘the danger of becoming a peasant class. 

Large cash and other valuable prizes are less 
needed when it comes to be understood that the 
best reward for intelligence and industry in club 
work is the reward of net profits actually earned by 
the club members. With real profits as a result 
of the work, every club member becomes a prize 
winner ; and the best of it is that he earns his own 
prize money and definitely established his rank by 
his own intelligent planning and his own diligence 
in using his opportunities. Ordinarily, the age 
limits should be ten and eighteen years; and the 
club members should be divided into two classes— 
one to include those from ten to fifteen years old; 
the other, those fifteen and over. Prizes should 
be awarded within these separate classes, so that 
ten-year old children will not be in competition 
with others eighteen years old. 

It is not enough to secure a large enrollment of 
club members. The important thing is to arouse 
such intelligence and purposeful interest in the 
work that those who join the clubs will do the 
work planned and continue to be active members 
until they are too old to remain in the club or- 
ganization. Follow-up work keeps the leader in 
touch with his members, so that he can encourage 
those who need encouragement, help those who 
need help, and keep members as well as leaders 
awake to the importance of the systematic carry- 
ing-out of plans carefully laid. Field meetings 
and demonstrations are important elements of a 
good follow-up system. 

It is not enough in club work, to grow a crop, 
even when the grower wins a prize worth much 
more than the cost of his crop. The crop itself, as 
aresult of labor intelligently planned and sys- 
tematically done, should find its way to an open 
market or direct to consumers and should bring 
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real profit to the grower in addition to fair wages 
for the labor necessarily and efficiently applied in 
its production. There should be instruction in the 
proper methods of preparing, grading, and crating 
or otherwise preparing products for the market, 
and study of the best markets and the best means 
of reaching these markets. All members should 
be taught how to prevent waste—how to turn to 


profitable uses the products that so generally are 
lost. 





THE GREAT UNIVERSITY CENTRE 


wW.S,. DEARMONT 
President State Normal School, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


There are in Missouti two other large univer- 
sities besides the University of Missouri; Wash- 
ington University, and St. Lowis University. 
Washington University has a large endowment, 
much of it already productive, and it has splen- 
did buildings and equipment. It will undoubtedly 
have in a few years one of the great medical 
schools of America, The Campbell fortune re- 
cently left to endow the Medical School of St. 
Louis University assures that school an almost 
unlimited supply of money within a generation. 
In addition to these great universities growing 
within the borders of the state, Kansas and 
Nebraska is each building a great university just 
beyond the western borders of Missouri. If there 
are included in one body the people of Missouri, 
the people of western Illinois immediately adja- 
cent to St. Louis, and the people of eastern Kan- 
sas and eastern Nebraska, going far enough west 
to bring within the territory included the univer- 
sities of Kansas and Nebraska, there will be a 
population of probably 5,000,000 people enjoying 
the opportunities of a university education of- 
fered by the five great universities in their midst. 

Probably no other equal population in Amer- 
ica enjoys superior university advantages, not 
even excepting that favored region of southern 
New England, southern New York and New Jer- 
sey, in whose midst are located Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, New York University, and Princeton. 
The eastern group of people do enjoy an age and 
present prestige of their universities, which must, 
however, be only temporary. 

It is evident, therefore, that the people of Mis- 
souri enjoy the most abundant university advan- 
tages. But in contrast with the rich university 
advantages enjoyed by the people of Missouri 
the limited opportunities of getting a college edu- 
cation in one great section of the state are very 
marked. The northern section of Missouri is well 
supplied with colleges. There are in this section 
of the estate the University of Missouri, Tarkio 
College, Park College, William Jewell College, 
Missouri Valley College, Central College, West- 
minster College and Central Wesleyan College, 
all belonging to the Missouri College Union. 
Besides the colleges of the Missouri College 
Union there are in northern Missouri.a number 
of good junior colleges for women. In the north- 
ern half of the state there are also the Normal 
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Schools at Warrensburg, Maryville, and Kirks- 
ville. 

In the southern half of the state, outside of St. 
Louis, are one college of the Missouri College 
Union—Drury College—the School of Mines at 
Rolla, and the Normal Schools at Cape Girardeau 
and Springfield. There are only two or three 
junior colleges in this section of the state. Less 
than twenty cents per capita was spent for col- 
lege education in southern Missouri. Probably 
no othet ‘se¢tion of the United States of equal 
population, wealth, and future possibilities has 
such limited college advantages as southern Mis- 
souri.—The Educational Outlook. 

THE QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION 

While some of the best schools of the country 
are in smail cities, salaries in these cities are low 
and the standards of preparation are low on the 
whole. This is the verdict of the chief of the di- 
vision of school administration of the Bureau of 
Education given out after he had visited forty 
cities of between 2,500 and 30,000 population. 





He says in detail: “In every city 
visited there were some exceptionally 
strong teachers. In several of the cities 


all of the teaching was of a very high order, es- 
pecially in those cities where the superintendent 
is given perfect freedom in the selection and dis- 
missal of teachers, and where salaries are such as 
to attract good teachers. 

“No definite data were collected regarding 
scholastic and professional training, but on a con- 
servative estimate not more than one-third of the 
teachers in the elementary schools have gradu- 
ated from a normal school. In a few cities all the 
elementary teachers are normal graduates, while 
in a few others none are. The tendency, is, how- 
ever, toward higher standards. Many superintend- 
ents would make the standards higher, but say 
that it is impossible to do so with the salaries the 
city is willing to pay. 

“Of the schools requiring professional training, 
some require two years in addition to a high- 
school course; most of them only one. Profes- 
sional training is not demanded of high schooi 
teachers—only a college degree—and in a few 1n- 
stances not even that. Many high schools, be- 
cause of low salaries, are compelled to employ 
young men and women just fresh from college, 
many of whom have had no experience in teach- 
ing. On the whole those teachers who have had 
professional training for grade or high school 
work are doing better teaching. 

“Many teachers are failing because they are not 
using illustrative and supplemental material, such 
as reference books, newspapers, magazines, pic- 
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tures, etc. Some say that they would illustrate 
and supplement more if they had the time, forget- 
ing that this is the way they should use part of 
their time; others say that they would be happy if 
their pupils could only learn what is in the text- 


“Some teachers still require rules, definitions, 
and poems to be committed before any attempt 1s 
made to understand them. Many of those who at- 
tempt to use the development method are failing 
because they are training their pupils to guess, and 
because they do not clinch a principle or rule after 
it has been developed. Many pupils are weak be- 
cause certain fundamental facts that are necessary 
for further advancement have not been drilled into 
the system to such extent as to be used automatic- 
ally. 

“Material wholly unsuited to a pupil’s stage of 
development is often forced upon him. Much of 
the retardation is, no doubt, caused by having pu- 
pils swallow material that they can not digest and 
assimilate. Children in the primary grades often 
struggle over the solution of problems in arithme- 
tic that belong to higher grades. 

“It is still true of most teachers that they talk 
too much. In many recitations not requiring 

much talking by the teacher three-fourths of the 
time is consumed in asking questions. Answers 
are pumped in driblets, the teacher using a dozeh 
words in a question and the pupil one or two in his 
reply, thus destroying connected thought. 

In too many classrooms no motive for study 1s 
provided. Manual Training teachers often keep 
boys working at joints for weeks before giving 
them anything to join that will be of value 
Much of the work in composition is based upon 
matter apart from the chiid’s life and experience. 
In arithmetic few problems outside the textbooks 
are given. In history and literature there is too 
little interpretation and too little appeal to the 
dramatic instinct and the power of visualizing. 

“Great as has been the improvement in methods 
of teaching reading, there is abundant opportunity 
for further improvement. Some schools are still 
making the teaching of reading a purely mechani- 
cal process, the pupils being required to learn a 
long list of words before they are permitted to 
look at a story. Sing-song concert work when 
teaching a list of words is destroying natural ex- 
pression in not a few classrooms. The introduc- 
tion of supplementary readers is having a most 
salutary effect on the reading in the primary 
grades. In several instances, however, the pupils 
skim over the supplementary readers without 
getting the thought. The poorest: teaching of 
reading is in the intermediate and grammar 
grades. Reading should receive more attention 
than it does in these grades.” 





America is the first really human civilization of modern history.— Charles Fleischer, 


Leader Sunday Common, ‘Boston. 
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MINNESOTA’S GREATEST MEETING 


[Editorial.] saleiia 


Miss Elizabeth Hall, assistant superintendent 
of Minneapolis, was the first woman to be presi- 
dent of the Minnesota State Association and 
there was never a better meeting of any as- 
sociation in the judgment of experts. The pro- 
gram was excellent from first to last. She in- 
troduced every speaker without once making a 
speech. 

Every detail was perfect in conception and exe- 
cution, 

Not an announcement of any kind was made by 
the president, secretary or any one else. We 
hazzard nothing in saying that Elizabeth 
Hall is the first manager of a convention of which 
this statement could be made. 

At the close of each session the hall was 
darkened and upon a screen back of the platform 
were shown all announcements and many interest- 
ing items of information. As a result no one left 
the hall till the stereopticon had done its perfect 
work. 

All telegrams received for any one were thus 
announced, 

All committees appointed were named in this 
way. 

Proposed changes in the by-laws were fre- 
quently placed before the association in this way 
for their information. 

All greetings were thus given the association as 
for instance the following from James A. Barr of 
the Panama Exposition:— 


“Western Union Night Letter. 
San Francisco, Cal., 


October 21, 1914. 
Miss Agnes Doherty, 


State Director, National Education Association, 
St. Paul. 
National Educational Association meets Oakland, 


August 16 to 23, 1915. Plans being formulated special 
meetings members representing various State Associa- 
tions these meetings planned for Educational Day, 
August 21, 1915. Minnesota Educational Association 
cordially invited to co-operate this great National Edu- 
cational Demonstration suggest Association at St. Paul 
meeting authorize incoming president make arrange- 
ments in co-operation with you as State Director we will 
co-operate with you in any plan formulated. Best 
wishes for successful session. 
James A. Barr, 
Director of Congresses.” 


All school banquets were thus made known si- 
lently and effectively. 


“The Spy,” an adaptation from James Fenimore 
‘Cooper’s famous novel will be presented by courtesy of 
the Laemmle Film Service today at 4.15. 

Choice of officers is important. Vote! 

Have you read the Pension Bill? 

Out of an attendance last year of 5,299 only 1,483 votes 
were cast? ? ? ? 

Don’t miss the program this evening! 

Fill the Auditorium Saturday morning! 

“From the Secretary of the N. E. A.: Will you please 
convey to the Association at its next meeting the thanks 
of the National Education Association for the hearty in- 
terest shown by your members in its meeting held in 


St. Paul in July? I believe that the action of your Asso- 
ciation represented a larger contribution to the pre- 
liminary expense of the meeting than has been under- 
taken by any other State Association in years past.” 

Be ready to vote on the Pension Bill Saturday morn- 
ing. 

The ballot is yours. Use it! 

The reception at the Capitol tonight is entirely in- 
formal; street dress urged. 

These are some of the notices and information 
thrown on the screen during the meeting:— 

125,000 people in Minnesota get their living directly 
from the iron mines. 

300,000 men are still employed in the forests—and mills 


and lumbering is still second to agriculture in im- 
portance. 
Wheat is still the leading grain crop of the state. 


The second largest is oats, in the yield of which Minne- 
sota ranks third. 

The public school enrollment is a half million. Their 
earnings can be doubled by more regular attendance, 
better buildings, better roads, better rural supervision 
and better inducements for teachers. 

The state alone owns 2,000,000 acres of forest, one 
twenty-fifth of the entire area. This land is growing 
young pine and spruce at the rate of 600,000 feet each 
year. 

Wednesday, October 28, 1914, is designated as “State 
Forests Day,” to be observed in every . public school 
with appropriate exercises and discussions upon the. sub- 
ject of State Forests in their relation to the public well- 
being. 

Do you know that Minnesota?fs University is the only 
one whose Presidents are al! living and active in public 
service. Folwell, Northrup and Vincent. 

Permanent Trust Funds of 
Minnesota, 


ET RAs. «Reis. TA $30,923,966 
Ten (yeaes a@09) 322.,¥ib.AGi ss isGh. J $18,276,266 
Average yearly increase.................... $1,264,773 


Minnesota produces more iron ore than all other iron- 
nroducing states, twenty-seven combined. 
Total outout for United States............ 
Total output for Minnesota 
or 62.37 per cent. 


61,980,437 T 
Ae Pee 38,658,793 T 

Our permanent school fund is greater than the com- 
bined funds of all the Mississippi Valley States. It is 
exceeded in amount only by that of Texas. 

There are graduated in Minnesota each year from the 
five normal schools, the University and from high 
schools, 2,500 trained teachers. Within five years every 
teacher in the state should be a member of a trained 
teaching profession. 


Above all else the glory of the meeting was the 
skillful presiding \ of Miss Hall at the business 
meeting. All sorts of temptations were presented 
for going astray in parliamentary tactics, in 
patience, and in temper but Elizabeth Hall was 
equal to every emergency, satisfying everyone by 
her fairness, her knowledge and her firmness. 


— a 
> — > 


When the Constitution of the United States was 
adopted (1789) a principal’s salary was $666.66, 
payable quarterly. There were then nineteen 
churches and thirty distilleries. 





Boy Scouts put out 400 forest fires in Michigan 
in 1913. They are efficiency personified. 
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OF SECONDARY 


EDUCATION— VII.) 


[This is the seventh of a series of ten articles regarding the work of the Commission of the National Educa- 


tion Association on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. 


The first article appeared in the Journal 


of Education, May 15, 1913, and the numbers of the Journal containing the entire series will be sent to any ad- 


dress for ten cents.—Editor.] 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE COMMISSION 
ON [fHE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

By Clarence D. Kingsley, Agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, and Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

This Commission grew out of the attempt made 
several years ago to help bring about a satisfactory 
articulation of high school and college. Such an 
articulation is now in sight, because of the recog- 
nition of the principle that secondary education 
should be planned with greater reference to the 
normal mental processes of youth from tourteen 
to eighteen years of age. It is now believed that 
various high school curriculums planned carefully 
in accordance with the psychology of adolescence 
and guided by the aims furnished by a sound 
social economy will offer the best possible founda- 
tion for advanced general or vocational education 
conducted by college or technical school. This 
Commission therefore is now confronted with 
problems arising in the attempt to work out well- 
planned high school curriculums. 

To accomplish this purpose the Commission 
contains ten subject-committees, each of which is 
to formulate the aims in that subject and to sug- 
gest appropriate methods and materials to be 
used in the accomplishment of these aims. The 
Commission also contains a committee on the 
articulation of high school and college, which will 
present to the colleges a statement of the findings 
of the subject-committees, to the end that college 
entrance credits may be secured for those courses 
which best meet the needs of high-school pupils. 
The Commission also contains a reviewing coim- 
mittee which will attempt to formulate the gen- 
eral aims of secondary education and in the light 
of these aims will criticize the work of the various 
committees. 

Each committee, in formulating the aims which 
should prevail in its subject, attempts to make 
these aims specific and to express them in terms 
of the effect to be produced upon the boy or girl 
either in the power to execute or in the ability to 
appreciate rather than in terms of subject-matter 
to be mastered. Stated briefly, the Commission is 
to think in terms of boys and girls rather than in 
terms of subject-matter. Thus, subject-matter 
becomes the means to the end rather than the end 
itself. 

By specific aims we mean.aims such as the fol- 
lowing: In English, the ability to write a concise 
business letter dealing with a definite business situ- 
ation; the ability to write an interesting friendly 
letter to fit any occasion; and the development of 
a background of insight making possible the ap- 
propriation of the message of an author; in his- 
tory, the appreciation of the development of the 


rights of the individual as achieved by the Anglo- 
Saxon; in biology, the realization of the impor- 
tance of the various food elements in sustaining 
plant, animal and human life; In civics, a point of 
view that will lead to co-operation with the local 
charity organization society; and in household 
arts, the knowledge and skill that will lead the 
woman to spend the family income _ wisely. 
Specific aims such as these, thus stated, suggest 
appropriate methods to be used and assist in the 
selection of subject matter. 

The lack of adequate terminology is one of the 
hindrances to the solution of problems in sec- 
ondary education. Confusion 1s seen in the cur- 
rent use of such a common term as “course of 
study.” This term is used in at least three dis- 
tinct senses, for two of which it is proposed that 
other terms be substituted. It is used to cover 
the entire offering of a given school, for which it is 
proposed that the term “program” be substituted. 
It is used to include all the studies pursued by a 
certain group of pupils such as the “commercial 
course,” for which it is proposed that the term 
“curriculum” be substituted. It is also used for 
the work in a certain subject, like Latin for in- 
stance, to be pursued by a group of pupils in not 
more than one year. The last named is the mean- 
ing to which it is proposed that this term hence- 
forth be limited. 

The difficulty in framing definitions is seen in 
the case of “high school” owing to the following 
questions which arise; (1) Should the definition 
include private institutions or only those sup- 
ported by the public? (2) Should it include trade 
schools? (3) Should an_ institution offering a 
course of less than four years be called a high 
school? (4) If the elementary school course is 
restricted to six years, how, many years of in- 
struction must a school offer beyond this course 
in order to be called a high school? (5) Where- 
ever the California plan of extending the instruc- 
tion of the so-called high school up to the junior 
year of the college be adopted, should the defini- 
tion of high school be so framed as to make it 
possible to include this advanced instruction? 

It is important that the. terminology of second- 
ary education should be formulated by those who 
are interested primarily in secondary education, 
but before final action is taken conferences should 
be held with those engaged in formulating the 
terminology of other forms of education. 

Have we noi reached the stage in secondary 
education when we should plan a general curricu- 
lum and various vocational curriculums to meet 
the needs of various groups of pupils instead of 
simply outlining independent and _ unrelated 
courses in various subjects? Is it not now de- 


}Continued on page 520.) 
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A WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT BY THE PUPILS 


CLAUDF. F. 


SWITZER 


Jnnior High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


There can be no objection to a wider use of 
the school plant by the people of any community, 
but it must be remembered that the eighteen mil- 
lion school children enrolled in the public schools 
in this country have first claim upon both building 
and equipment. In any program outlined for a 


~~ 





forms of physical exercise during a long season 
of sedentary pursuits. At the point where we 
might reasonably expect the most adequate pro- 
vision made for the welfare of pupils, we often find 
the least. What principal is not familar with 
the result? He knows only too well 
of the restlessness of pupils who are 
very troublesome because they have 
no outlet for a lot of stored up 
energy. Many teachers and princi- 
pals look forward to the winter sea- 
son as one of special difficulties in 
teaching and administration, 

A possible solution for this con- 
dition in schools not provided with 
gymnasiums and social rooms, lies 
in discovering any available space 
within the building, and developing 
attractions that will meet the needs 
of the pupils. [ am of the opinion 
that such undeveloped space can be 
found in every school building in the 
land. It may be an unused class- 
room, an obscure hall or attic that is 
filled with cast-off furniture, or it 





THE STAGE PLATFORM IS USED EVERY DAY 


city or commnity-wide scheme of social activi- 
ties, nothing must be allowed to interfere with the 
primary object of child development for which the 
schools were founded. 

It is a hopeful sign and indicative of the future 
to see new schools planned and built with ample 
provision made for the physical and social needs 
of the pupils. Though often expressed, it is in- 
creasingly evident that our national 
prosperity can not be fostered by 
mental training alone. It is the full 
duty of the schools to prepare our 
boys and girls for the strenuous 
business of successful competition 
in professional, industrial, and com- 
mercial life. This means that many 
of us must change and enlarge our 
concept of the function of the pub- 
lic schools. 

For the reasons just mentioned, 
it is a lamentable fact that many 
schools are not properly equipped 
to give pupils this all around train- 
ing. School boards of the past 
seem to have considered that stu- 
dent activities are for the fall and 
spring seasons only. Consequently, 
there are thousands of pupils 
thronging our playgrounds these 
beautiful fall days, running, jump- 


ing, swinging, playing baseball, basketball and 
football and other games, who will soon 
be forced indoors by the cold te dd 
of a northern winter. In a large nun 


ber of instances, these boys and girls of immature 
age and growth are suddenly cut off fromm all 





may be the auditorium that is now 
used once a week. Having found 
the place, it willrequire some thoughtand planning 
to inaugurate such a scheme, but when finally put 
into practice, it will pay big dividends on the cost 
and trouble involved. 

There are certain fundamental considerations 
that should be observed in working out a plan for 
a wider use of the school plant by the pupils. 
Strict supervision should be provided at all times. 





INDOOR BASEBALL IN THE ATTIC OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


“Safety First” is a good rule but when boys and 
girls are concerned. it must be enforced by some 
one in authority. Cramped quarters within doors 
often lead to disputes that must be settled at 


once. Care must be taken that a real democratic 


(Continued on page 523.) 
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HARVARD STUDIES IN EDUCATION* 

We have frequently of late called attention to 
the new professional equipment and spirit at Har- 
vard, and one of the most notable evidences thereof 
is the appearance of Volume I of Harvard Studies 
in Education, published under the direction, of the 
Division of Education. 

It is equally significant that the first 
this noble professional movement should be the 
best study thus far presented in America of the 
growth and development of the teaching profes- 
sion in Germany, which offers 
pecial opportunities for the study of such a pro- 
fessional evolution. 

The book is brilliantly written from the stand- 
point of educational literature, and sets a stand- 


issue 1n 


country es- 


ard worthy of the classical traditions of Harvard. 

The book is masterful in its elimination of all 
non-essentials, in having a vision and keeping it 
ever in mind. 

The best phase of the book is its spirit. It is 
professionally wholesome, breathes a genuine op- 
timism, has an ennobling atmosphere for the 
schoolmaster, especially for the secondary teacher. 

All honor to Harvard for rising to the emer- 
gency and challenging the administration of the 
profession by the courage and skill with which she 


is meeting the new opportunities, 


* “The Oberlehrer, A Study of the Social and Professional Evo 
lution of the German Schooimaster. Ky William Seichel Learned 
Published under the direction of the Division of Edneation 
Cambridge Mass, Price. $1.25 
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KANSAS 


Whatever may be said of the Sun Flower State 
politically, it must be admitted that her public 
school men are as sane and courageous, as well 
poised and harmonious, as efficient and far-sighted 
as are those of any state in the Union. One can 
but be proud of them. Here are some of the edu- 
cational ideals for which they stand, and the 
chances are that they will have sufficient influence 
to achieve their entire program. Governor-elect 
Capper, editor of the leading paper in the State, 
had a majority large enough to have much signifi- 
cance, and he has the admiration of the school 
people and they have his confidence. He is a con- 
structive statesman with visions instead of dreams 
or nightmares. 

At the business session the teachers adopted 
resolutions declaring for :— 

Election of state and county superintendents on 
nonpartisan ballots. 

The county unit 
schools. 

Different requirements for certificates to teach 
in the grade and high schools and for vocational 
training teachers. At present any teacher with 
a third grade certificate can teach anything, if she 
can get a job. 

Pensions for teachers. School districts to buy 
textbooks for pupils. Free high schools. 

Employment by state of experts in rural, graded 
and high schools and vocational and industrial 
training to advise with school boards in organiz- 
ing schools on a more efficient basis. 

Granting school credit for the study of the Bible 
at home. 

President L. A. Lowther, Superintendent of 
Emporia, had the honor of having a meeting en- 
rolling about 5,500, a meeting of great earnestness 
and of noble professional purpose. 

The leaders were supremely wise in anticipating 
any professional sex-excitement by electing unan:- 
mously for president, Dean Lilian Scott of Baker 
University at Baldwin for twenty years, and Miss 
Harriet Daniels of Wichita, as vice-president. These 
women have the confidence of the women and the 
admiration of the men. Mr. Lowther had a 
goodly successful meeting of his own and his meet- 
ing has assured the success of the next meeting. 
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MISSOURI 

The Missouri State Association meeting at St. 
Joseph in mid-November was an immense meet- 
ing. The Interstate Agricultural and Industrial 
Congress met there at the same time. The two 
meetings were enough glory for any state in any 
week. The States of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and 
Nebraka form the association. D. H. 
the University of Missouri was president. The 
program was national in scope but specific in its 
intensity. The State Teachers’ Association under 
the presidential guidance of Professor C. A. 
Phillips of the Warrensburg State Normal School 


for distributing taxes to 
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was, as always, a grand success im every feature. 
President A. Ross Hill of the state university was 
hosen president of the Association for next vear. 
lhere was interest without ructions, enthusiasm 


without nonsense. The meeting next year will be 
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in Kansas City. The other officers are: Miss Lilly 
Ernst, St. Louis, first vice-president; W. W. 
Thomas, Springfield, second vice-president; 1. N. 
Evraid, Marshall, third vice-president; W. P. 
Longshore, Kansas City, secretary; L. W. Rader, 
St. Louis, treasurer; C. C. Thudium, Frederick- 
town, member of reading circle board. 

This was the fifty-third meeting and it was the 
largest as well as the best. The enrollment was 
more than 6,000. It was a noble tribute to the 
wisdom and energy of President Phillips and the 
loyalty and efficiency of his official family :— 

I. I. Cammack, Kansas City; S. A. Baker, Jei- 
ferson City; A. R. Coburn, Chillicothe; E. M. 
Carter, Cape Girardeau; L. W. Rader, St. Louis; 
J. A. Whiteford, St. Joseph; W. L. Barrett, Jet- 
ferson City; C. A. Hawkins, Maryville; T. E. 
Spencer, St. Louis; William P. Evans, Jefferson 
City; R. H. Emberson, Columbia. 
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NEBRASKA 


President Kate McHugh’s masterful manage- 
ment of the Nebraska State Association won uni- 
versal praise and admiration. There was nothing 
left to be desired in graceful and efficient adminis- 
tration. There were opportunities for mistakes 
but she turned all such into opportunities for 
glorifying a woman’s readiness for emergencies. 
After a record of high efficiency as a teacher and 
as principal of the Omaha High School this honor 
and the way she bore the honor and met the re- 
sponsibility make a noble and brilliant climax oi 
an unusual professional career. 
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OKLAHOMA 

The Oklahoma State Association broke all re- 
cords for excitement, but then the state is used 
to excitement, political and educationai 
and political-educational. It is easy for 
the billows to roll and the winds to blow 
even on the prairies of the Southwest. We never 
report cyclones, earthquakes or volcanoes, suf- 
fice it to say that State Superintendent R. H. Wil- 
son who was re-nominated by his party by about 
25,000, and re-elected by a large majority, was 
also elected president of the State Association for 
1915. 
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COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


President Thomas W. Churchill of the board 
of Education of New York City has taken ad- 
vantage of the vacancy in the presidency caused 
by the acceptance of the Commissionership of the 
State of New York by Dr. John Finley to study, 
under much advice, the possibilities of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, and a reading of the 
suggestions of the men who have been consulted is 
as illuminating as any literature of the year. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this insti- 
tution may afford opportunities for broader edu- 
cational service than can any other éducational 
institution in the world. 

Such a statement seems chimerical in view of 
the possibilities in established universi- 
ties, state umiversities and _ the forth- 
coming National University, but to one 
who sees the possibilities of projected efficiency 
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there is a clear, comprehensive vision which en- 
thrones a local institution in a city with five mil- 
lion population already and untold millions in the 
not distant future. 

The great body of the youth of the city of New 
York can ultimately extend their education into 
a college education, and many of them can in- 
tensify it into a university training. 

Every student among the hundred thousand be- 
tween fourteen and twenty can live at home and 
earn the cost of his living in non-school hours and 
get as good an education as can be found any- 
where in the world. 

By eliminating all students not residents of the 
city, the work can come close to every variety of 
students and give them what they need and only 
what they need, as they need it and only as they 
need it. 

New York City is being shown this vision by 
Mr Churchill and his advisers. It is not com- 
plete as to detail but it is adequate in suggestion 
and a hundred thousand college students is not un- 
reasonable assumption for this noble and en- 
nobling project. 
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A BONUS SYSTEM 

The Williamson Free School of Mechanical 
Trades, Delaware County, Pennsylvania, James 
A. Pratt, director, has an interesting “Trades 
Bonus Plan” which applies to junior and seniors. 

About fifty per cent. of their shop exercises, 
both abstract and concrete, are worked on an 
estimated time basis based on a journeyman’s time. 
When the pupil is assigned a task, the estimated 
time allowance for the operation is stated. Dur- 
ing the first six months of his junior year he 1s 
allowed twenty per cent. more than journeyman’s 
rate. During the second six months of his junior 
year he is allowed ten per cent. During the first 
six months of his senior year he is allowed but 
five per cent. During the last six months of his 
senior year he must equal young journeyman’s 
time. 

When he falls within the estimated time he is 
given a bonus credit. If he works to the even 
estimate he stands even. If he exceeds the time 
he is given a deficit grade. 

If he comes out even in the majority of his esti- 
mated time exercises, he is allowed the regular 
time for the holidays. If he makes a bonus credit 
in the majority of exercises, he is allowed an extra 
half day to each of the short holidays and a full 
day to the long ones. If he makes a deficit grade, 
he is detained a period corresponding to the one 
allowed for bonus. 

If the pupils daily recitation grades and all exam- 
ination grades exceed eighty he earns a bonus 
academically. If his grade is between seventy and 
eighty, he stands even; if below seventy he has 
earned a deficit, and the same allowances are ma‘le 
for the work in this department as for that in the 
shop departments. 

If the pupil’s deportment record is absolutely 
clear he is allowed an additional half day to each 
of the shorter holidays, and a full day to the 
longer ones. 

It is possible for the pupils to earn one or all of 
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the bonus credits. If they qualify for bonus in 
the three branches, shop work, academic work 
and deportment, they are allowed an additional 
credit of a half day, whereby a pupil whose record 
is high grade in all respects may earn two addi- 
tional days for his Thanksgiving, Easter, Decora- 
tion and Fourth of July leaves, and four full days 
for Christmas holidays and the August vacation. 
The bonus period covers the time between stated 
holidays. 

The first class in 1913, consisting of fifty-eight 
members working for two full years under the 
bonus system, completed their apprenticeship on 
March 29, 1913. On November Ist, a letter and 
a list of questions were sent to each of them and 
there was a direct reply within five weeks to each 
of the fifty-eight letters sent out. 

The class consisted of twelve bricklayers, fifteen 
carpenters, eight engineers, thirteen machinists, 
ten patternmakers. 

Their average rate of compensation is $18.03 
per week. They are employed in nine states, in 
thirty-six different cities, towns, etc., with forty- 
six different employers. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of.the bonus plan the best average weekly 
rate of compensation of a class within six months 
after graduation was $16.60. 
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WENDLING IN BOSTON 

Dr. George R. Wendling is peerless as a lec- 
ture orator. He has more of the platform grace, 
rhetorical polish and intellectual vigor than has any 
other lecturer in America and he is without the 
faintest. trace of popular trickery, or amusement 
flavor, hence our especial satisfaction that he is to 
lecture in Tremont Temple, Boston, on Sunday 
November 29, 10.30 a.m. on “The Man of 
Galilee,” and each succeeding noon upon ‘Saul of 
Tarsus”, “The Imperial Book”, “Robert E. Lee,” 
“Unseen Realities”, “Lincoln, Master of Men’, and 
“Is Death the End.” Free admission tickets 
may be had at the Temont Temple box office for 
the entire course. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL WORK 


All along the line cities are substantially en- 
couraging teachers to take extended summer 
courses. Muskegon, Michigan, for instance, gives 
her teachers $50 if they attended a satisfactory 
institution this summer. Three high school 
teachers, six manual training school teachers and 
seventeen grade teachers took advantage of this 
provision. Six of these selected Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University; three, the School of 
Education, University of Chicago; four, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; two, the University of 
Michigan; nine selected summer schools at 
Ypsilanti or Kalamazoo Normal School; and one 
went to Chautauqua, New York. 
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DECLINED WITH THANKS 


Some keenly intelligent person has written us 
two post card letters stating facts and giving fig- 
ures about growing illiteracy in one state. The 
facts are disheartening and the figures are signifi- 
cant. The writer assigns causes therefor which, 
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if true, appeal to the highest patriotic statesman- 
ship, but we can make no reference to the facts 
and figures without being charged with political or 
sectional animus and we prefer to be accused of 
cowardice and indifference rather than to appear 
to be willing to draw education into a political 
maelstrom. 
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IN NEBRASKA 


More good people fell by the way in Nebraska 
than anywhere else is the country. “More than 
two terms” is pretty near prohibitive regardless 
of efficiency and personality. True there were 
many other causes entering into Nebraska poWtics 
this year. 

The one outrage in Nebraska was the defeat of 
County Superintendent F. A. Stech, as efficient a 
superintendent as there is in the state. People 
from out of the state made a religious warfare on 
him without the slightest reason_ 
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THEY SHAPED OUR EDUCATION 


The Educational Review says that of the men 
who shaped American education for a generation 
from 1885 only President G. Stanley Hall, and W. 
H. Maxwell are left. As to the significance of 
these three men no one will object, but there are 
some men who come very close to them. In state 
leadership no name stands above Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, in  umiversity circles Butler, James, 
Wheeler and Baker have been exceedingly in- 
fluential in all of those years. In influencing 
educational philosophy even President Hall has 
not been a more potent factor than John Dewey. 
And for all round influences on American educa- 
tion and American life no man has stood higher for 
the last thirty years than has David Starr Jor- 
dan. Without detracting in the least from Eliot, 
Hall and Maxwell it is unpardonable to stop with 
them in looking over the last thirty years. 
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BARDEEN VERSUS BARDEEN 


In the current issue of his School Bulletin C. 
W. Bardeen of Syracuse reprints many items from 
his pen in those columns forty years ago with pre- 
sent day comments. It is a page of exceeding in- 
terest. 
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State Superintendent Ross’ re-election by ap- 
proximately 25,000 is the greatest possible tribute 
of appreciation of as vigorous, heroic and 
righteous an administration as Kansas ever had. 
People who prophesied that his honest expression 
of opinion in some discussions of state policies 
would be his undoing did not know the man or his 
constituents. 


Dean Herman Schneider of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, receives the same salary as Superinten- 
dent Wirt, as expert advisor or educational con- 
sulting engineer of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 
National Education Association, Oakland, 


California, August 16 to 22. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


PREPARING FOR A MIGHTY STRUGGLE. 


It can nét be said that Great Britain underesti- 
mates the magnitude of the war, or is failing to 
make adequate preparations for it. Already, apart 
from the Territorials, she has 1,100,000 men un- 
der arms. Parliament has now adopted, by a 
unanimous vote, the program of the Government, 
which calls for the enlistment of 1,000,000 more 
men, and for an additional war credit of 
$1,125,000,000. Sharp as the political divisions in 
England have been of late, conveying even the 
menace of civil war, all controversies have been 
laid aside until this mighty struggle is over. The 
Government can count upon the undivided support 
even of the groups which have been its most bitter 
critics, and nearly or quite.one hundred members 
of Parliament are fighting in the regiments in 
France or Belgium, It is a splendid display of 
national solidarity in a great crisis. 


EARL ROBERTS OF KANDABAR. 


The unexpected death of Earl Roberts of Kan- 
dabar, in France, has plunged England into real 
mourning. The end was characteristic. He had 
followed with the keenest interest all the develop- 
ments of the present war, and, although at the age 
of eighty-two he was relieved of official responsi- 
bilities, his influence had been most potent in en- 
couraging enlistment and heartening the troops 
that went to France. His own visit to France was 
prompted by a desire to greet the Indian troops 
he had commanded with such brilliant success in 
the earlier stages of his military service. Rarely 
has there been a general who commanded so com- 
pletely the affection of the men whom he led, and 
the familar terms “Bobs” by which they all knew 
him, was a token of that affection. He was 
buried in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, beside the bodies 
of Wellington, Nelson, Napier, and Wolseley, and 
a monument to his memory will be erected by the 
Government. 


A STARTLING POSSIBILITY. 


The United States has had a startling reminder, 
the past week, of the possibility that a disin- 
terested nation, acting with the best interests in 
the world, might become involved in a war so com- 
plicated as that now raging in Europe. The Am- 
erican warship Tennessee has been cruising in the 
eastern Mediterranean with a view to being in 
readiness in case the safety of American mission- 
aries and ‘other, in Turkey should be imperiled. 
Approaching the port of Smyrna, her launch 
started for the shore to investigate conditions at 
the consulate, and was fired upon by the Turkish 
forts. Her proceeding in approaching the port 
was entirely justified, and the course of the 
Turkish officials also might be justified, if its pur- 
pose was only that of a warning, under the condi- 
tions of war now prevailing. The situation was 
one which might easily be cleared up, but it was 
also one which might be magnified into deliberate 
provocation, if either party concerned were so in- 
clined. Happily, on the American side, no such 
purpose exists, and it would be difficult to believe 


that Turkey has any desire to add to her existing 
troubles. 
A WELL KEPT SECRET. 

If any one had said, a month ago, that it would 
have been possible for a huge British super-dread- 
naught to be wrecked by a submarine or a floating 
mine, off the coast of Ireland, and the whole 
tragedy kept secret for nineteen days, it would 
have been thought preposterous. Yet that is just 
what happened to the Audacious, one of the new- 
est and largest of the British ships. Happily, the 
liner Olympic was near at hand and was able to 
rescue all but two of the crew of eight hundred 
officers and men. Vague rumors that some dis- 
aster had occured got into circulation, but the 
British authorities succeeded in keeping the 
whole affair secret for nineteen days. 

BELGIAN RELIEF AND THE GERMANS. 


Either there was some mistake about the orders 
reported to have been issued by the Germans at 
Brussels forbidding the distribution of food sup- 
plies from outside among the starving Belgian 
population until the Belgians were at work, or else 
the higher German authorities realized the folly 
of so affronting the moral sensibilities of the 
world. At all events, the Germans have inter- 
posed no obstacle to the relief work of the Am- 
erican commission which undertook this distribu- 
tion. The relief steamer Tremorvah was the first 
to reach Rotterdam with its supplies, and al- 
though its cargo was the gift of the Canadians, its 
distribution through the American commission 
was not only not interferred with by the Germans, 
but courteous assistance was given by them in for- 
warding the food and clothing to the stricken Bel- 
gian cities and to the refugees in Holland. It is 
fortunate that this was so, for none of the various 
relief funds, hardly excepting the Red Cross itself, 
has made a wider or more poignant appeal to the 
sympathies of the world; and it would have been 
a cruel disappointment if the contemplated relief 
movements had been blocked. 


CHAOS IN MEXICO. 


General Carranza apparently in good faith, of- 
fered to retire from authority in Mexico and to 
leave the country for Havana, Cuba, before a cer- 
tain fixed date, on condition that General Villa 
would do the same, and leave the way open for the 
selection of a President by the convention of 
generals. This proposal was acceptable to Gen- 
eral Gutierrez, the choice of the convention for 
temporary President, and for about twenty-four 
hours the hope was entertained that it might open 
the way to an adjustment of the quarrels among 
the factions. But it was soon clear that General 
Villa would not accept this plan or any other com- 
promise. At the head of his army, he has pressed 
on toward Mexico City from the north and Gen- 
eral Zapata from the south. These two savage 
and unscrupulous leaders are now at one so far as 
their intention to eliminate General Carranza is 
concerned, and when that is accomplished they may 
be counted upon to start a new civil war between 
themselves. 


—_— 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF SBCONDARY 
EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 514) 

sirable that the general curriculum should con- 
tain such practical subjects as manual training, 
household arts, commercial geography, and ag- 
ricultural science, and that these courses should 
be regarded as a part of general education and be 
distinguished from more technical courses which 
are definitely organized to develop efficiency in 
a clearly recognized and sharply defined vocation? 
If such a distinction is desirable, by what term 
may the more general courses be designated? 
“Practical arts” has been suggested and is now 
used in certain parts of the country for this pur- 
pose. 

With the understanding that the general cur- 
riculum will include courses in practical arts, is it 
not true that the majority of pupils up to the age 
of sixteen will and should pursue the general cur- 
riculum? If the majority of pupils under sixteen 
have not yet made such choice of a definite voca- 
tion as to justify them in transferring from the 
general to a vocational curriculum, then the plan- 
ning of the general curriculum becomes a matter 
of great importance in secondary education. This 
curriculum should furnish those common elements 
of education that are needed by all members of 
society whatever may be their choice of vocation, 
it should help the pupil choose his vocation wisely ; 
and it should provide electives whereby each pupil 
may secure elements of culture along the line of 
his special aptitude and ability. 

The general curriculum of the future will, 
therefore, differ widely from the traditional col- 
lege curriculum. The place occupied by each of 
the high school subjects in this curriculum will 
depend largely on the degree to which those 
familiar with that subject demonstrate its value 
in reaching the ends of general education. The 
present tendency seems to be to give greater 
place to English literature, English composition, 
both written and oral, socialized history, eco- 
nomics, community civies, general science, ele- 
mentary biology, agricultural science and house- 
hold arts. 

In planning the work in each subject in the 
general curriculum it is important that the pupil 
who takes only one year in the subject shall se- 
cure definite and tangible values; that the pupil 
taking two years shall spend those years to the ut- 
most advantage and at the same time lay a satis- 
factory foundation for the work that may follow. 
Heretofore high school courses, especially when 
planned with reference to admission to college, 
have been conspicuous for their deferred values, 
although it has been well recognized that only a 
small proportion of pupils who have taken these 
courses have continued their work to the point 
where those deferred values could be realized. 

The traditional plan of devoting eight years to 
elementary education is rapidly becoming obso- 
lete. On the one hand, if the committees fail to 
take this fact into consideration their reports will 
be defective where the elementary school course 
has been shortened; on the other hand, if the 
committees assume the shortened = school 
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course their reports will be defective 
where the eight grade system persists. 


Lonsequently it will be necessary for each com- 
mittee in preparing its report to indicate how its 
recommendations may be adjusted so as to meet 
the needs of schools under both plans. 

The Commission should also make a study of 
the degree of concentration that should exist in pu- 
pils programs. At the present time there is wide 
variation in practice. Many schools are organized 
on the four-subject plan; that is, the pupil of aver- 
age ability concentrates his attention upon four 
subjects in a given year, each subject being con- 
ducted by means of daily exercises, part of which 
may be double laboratory or shop periods. In 
other school systems five subjects are carried 
simultaneously, part or all of these subjects having 
fewer than five exercises per week. In still other 
systems, especially in some of the larger cities, 
the energy of the pupil is divided among more 
than five subjects. It is important that a study 
should be made of the comparative results of 
these different plans. 

A problem in the solution of which, as yet,-we 
have very little experience to guide us consists 
in determining the place that should be given to 
spontaneous activities designed to develop ap- 
preciation of music, art and literature. In one 
school every girl is required to belong to a club, 
these clubs meeting for an hour at three o'clock 
four days a week. Each club is under the di- 
rection of a teacher who allows the girls freedom 
in the selection of activities which appeal to their 
interests. Unless some such plan is adopted 
there is danger either that work designed to de- 
velop appreciation will be neglected or that it will 
be conducted so formally as to fail in the accom- 
plishment of its purpose. It is desirable that vari- 
ous experiments should be made in the solution of 
this problem and that the results should be care- 
fully collected and evaluated. 

The needs of smaller high schools should re- 
ceive specizi consideration. It has too fre- 
quently happened in the past that reports of Na- 
tional committees have been written with the re- 
sources of the larger high schools in mind because 
members of these committees were drawn largely 
irom these schools. This has been due to the 
fact that capable teachers who commence their 
work in the smaller high schools ordinarily find 
their way to the larger high schools, leaving the 
former schoolslargely in thehands of inexperienced 
or less capable teachers. For this, very reason 
the smaller high schools are in need of greater as- 
sistance than the larger high schools. In addi- 
tion to the inexperience of the , teachers the 
smaller high schools often have to conduct their 
work with meager equipment, and consequently 
committees in outlining courses should bear this 
limitation in mind. In the smaller high schools 
it frequently happens that certain subjects, such as 
physics and chemistry, should be offered in alter- 
mate years, and consequently committees 
should indicate how these courses may be 
conducted so that the work in one course will not 
necessarily be dependent on the work in the 
other. 


The efficiency of any teacher is seriously 
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jeopardized when such teacher is required to 
offer instruction in too many subjects. Conse- 
quently in a small high school with only two, 
three, or four teachers, it is a matter of funda- 
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mental importance that the courses to be taught 
should be carefully selected and that those se- 
lected should be so organized as to meet the needs 
of as many pupils as possible. 
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THE TEACHING OF VOCATIONAL ENGLISH—(VII.) 


JOHN, B. OPDYCKE 
Julia Richman High School, New York City 


DOMESTIC PROBLEMS— (III) 


All business houses are required from time to 
time to prepare copy for printing,—advertise- 
ments, catalogs, special announcements, etc. 
Certain of their employees are therefore ex- 
pected to be able to make the copy intelligible to 
the printer. To this end the common proof marks 
should be taught early in the high school course 
and facility in the proofing of incorrect copy 
should be acquired by pupils by means of abun- 
dant exercises. The use of proof marks by 
teachers in the correction of compositions 
throughout the course cannot be too highly re- 
commended, for in this way pupils will be fam- 
iliarized with them from the two angles of inter- 
pretation and revision. There are many schools 
that have elaborate systems of markings for the 
correction of composition; they hold to them 
rigidly and exclusively; but as a rule the marks 
adapted, neither conform with the proof marks in 
common use by the printing trade, nor are they 
similar between any two schools. The opportu- 
nity here offered for uniformity should be wel- 
comed by teachers, as well as the larger opportu- 
nity for instructing pupils in something that they 
itay be called upon to use at short notice when 
they take positions within business houses. Most 
books on composition devote a section of their 
contents to proof-reading, and most teachers of 
English ignore this very important part of the 
books they teach. The preparation of copy and 
the correction of proof is so little understood by 
the average business person today, that printers 
and publishers in sheer self-defense issue pam- 
phlets of instruction on these subjects. The 
average corrected (?) proof returned to the printer 
like the average, prepared (?) manuscript sub- 
mitted to the publisher, is about as intelligible to 
the skilled employees of these respective houses 
as the following weather report is to the man in 
the street:— 
FAIR SUNDAY AND MONDAY 
WEST WINDS. 


There are just two other types of Domestic 


MODERATE 


Problems that seem to require particular, if briel, 


mention. They are current topic work, which con- 
nects so easily and so valuably with the newspaper 
and magazine work to follow, and mercantile 
cataloging, which connects similarly with the ad- 
vertising and sales work later in the course. The 
current topic belongs not only to English de- 
partments; it has been and being used exten- 
sively almost all departments in up-to-date 
schools, both elementary and high. It proves of 
greatest value, perhaps, in connection with his- 
tory and economics, But in whatever depart- 


is 


by 


ment it is used, other than English, the stress 
seems to be placed only upon the content of the 
topic. In the English department, both the con- 
tent and the form of the topic must be stressed, 
and both the content and the form of the report 
upon it. It is in the omission of this latter that 
other departments of a school often negative the 
work that English teachers do. A teacher of 
history, for instance, is usually so intently con- 
cerned about the content that he omits to regard 
the form of either the topic or the report upon it. 
A digest of each topic treated should be made in 
outline and presented to the class for consider- 
ation. Then the form in which the article is pre- 
sented in the paper or periodical from which it is 
taken, should be summarized and _ discussed. 
Later, facility in the use of the form and: in. the 
skeletonized report of subject-matter should be 
developed in connection with other more extended 
work. Often times the teacher can _ indicate 
salient features to be reported upon, by means of 
topics or questions, for the guidance of pupils. A 
current topic scrap-book compiled at this stage 
of the work in vocational English will be found 
invaluable in connection with the study of news- 
papers and magazines, The “current topic habit” 
will, moreover, serve to excellent purpose in the 
matter of making reports on books dealing with 
the subjects treated herein. Books and periodi- 
cals pertaining to manual training, domestic art, 
domestic science (including the best cook books), 
architecture, guidebooks, the notebooks of great 
writers, etc, should be listed and pupils should be 
encouraged to consult them freely and report up- 
on them. And the report thus made should usually 
be in form merely an extended current topic re- 
port. 

The best, and probably the only method for the 
teaching of mercantile cataloging, is to secure a 
large number of catalogs from business firms and 
to use them as texts. Mail-order catalogs will 
be found of special value in this connection. Dia- 
grams and illustration play a great part, it will be 
noticed. Descriptive statements are usually brief 
and pointed; sometimes set solid, sometimes in 
tabulated form, according to spatial privilege; al- 
ways Salient in the selection of details presented, 
and usually accompanied with price, order num- 
ber or key, and, if issued by a department shop, 
location of article in shop. Special season catalogs 
will be found to have a style all their own and the 
variations should be noted and accounted for. F-x- 
cellent correlation with other departments may be 
effected in this work, especially with the depart- 
ments of art and mathematics. And ability at 
such compilation will be found valuable, needless 
to say, in connection with school exhibits. school 
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atnietic events, bazaars, shop work and other 
sales, pageants, etc. 

How closely and helpfully and necessarily a cer- 
tain English department correlated with the other 
departments of a school in the conduct of a school 
fair, may be indicated by the following list of 
features, all Of Which were written up by pupils in 
their English class work:— 

1. The announcements of the fair. 

2. The invitations to the fair, each one having 
upon it a diagram of the location of the 
school and of the fair in the school. 

8. The organization and announcement of com- 
mittees of arrangements. 

4. The bulletin announcements and advertise- 
ments, 

5. The specifications for decorations. 

6. The patterns of the dresses worn by the pu- 
pils in charge. 

%. The recipes forthe salable “goodies” offered. 

8. The descriptive catalog of and guidebook to 
all articles on sale. 

9. The sample menus in the fair restaurant. 

10 Certain experiments in chemstry and physics 
that were performed for the entertain- 
ment of guests. 

11. The scenario and program of a little play 
that was given. 

12. The report of the whole event, including a 
statistical statement of the returns and the 
results of certain athletic contests. 

I think there were still others, certainly all the 
business correspondence in connection with the 
fair was composed in the English classroom and 
all oral announcements were censored by the 
English department. But enough has been given 
here to show the almost illimitable possibilities 
for correlation between the English department 
and the other departments of a school, and to 
call attention to the vitally practical values of ap- 
plied or vocational English along the lines of those 
domestic problems herein discussed. 

It has been impossible of course to discuss all 
the various types of domestic problems previously 
enumerated, within the limits of this chapter It 
would not have been entirely profitable, perhaps, 
had it been done. The important thing has, how- 
ever, been completely indicated; namely, that pu- 
pils must be grounded in the essentials of com- 
position as applied to the common, everyday 
problems of life. The chief of these have been 
briefly treated herein; what the lesser important 
ones are depends upon the community interests 
of a school and the future vocations of its pupils. 
These two salients must be learned by the teacher 
and the adjustment in composition types accord- 
ingly made. 


Tew wwe 
—-- 





J. C. M., Washington, D. C.: I enjoy the Journal 
of Education. It is spicy and up-to-date. It 
makes us forget some of our troubles. 


L. R. A., Oregon: We are getting a great deal 
of good out of this Journal of Education. 


D. B. DeLak, Lakewood, N. J.: Nothing 
take the place of vonr wide-awake paper. 


can 





EDUCATION November 26, 
ACCORDING TO PROFESSOR JOHNSON 

The average American student is two or three 
years older when he is graduated from a univer- 
sity than the average student in Europe. Twenty- 
three years is the average age for graduation in 
this country for an academic course, while the 
average in Europe is twenty-one. The dis- 
crepancy is greater in professional schools. 

The reason, according to Professor Franklin 
W. Johnson of the University High School of the 
University of Chicago, is that the American school 
system results in a loss of time for pupils in the 
secondary and -elementary schools. 
Johnson says in Popular Science:— 

“The history of education in this country shows 
that our system of organization assigning eight 
years to elementary, four years to secondary, and 
four years to collegiate education, was not based 
on any rational theory, but was rather the re- 
sult of accident. Each type sprang up in a large 
measure independently of the others, in response 
to distinct social demands, and a satisfactory ad- 
justment of these independent parts to the needs 
of a coherent and efficient system of education 
has not yet been made. 

“In no other country is a similar organization 
found. Germany may be cited as typical wish 
three years devoted to elementary, nine years 
to secondary, and four years to un- 
versity education. The American College with 
two years of secondary work and two years of 
university work is unique. It is a 
significant fact that the Japanese, who have shown 
wonderful skill in selecting and adapting to their 
needs the best in Western civilization, have 
modeled their new school system, not upon ours, 
but upon that of European countries. While there 
is a presumption in favor of the majority, the ulti- 
mate test to be applied to these differing types oi 
organization is that of efficiency.” 

The age at which the average university stu- 
dent graduates in this country is placed at twenty- 
three years by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in a recent bulletin. The average age oi 
medical candidates in 1912 at the following inst:- 
tutions 


1914 


Professor 


was: Western Reserve, 27.9; 
27.2; Rush, 27; California, 27; 
26.4; Cornell, 26.4. 

In a recent bulletin of the Bureau of Education, 
the age at which students complete the course in 
medicine is given as follows: Ger- 
many, 23; Netherlands, 24 
; United States, 26. 

Professor Johnson lays the waste of time in 
American schools to three principle causes: A lack 
of co-ordination between the separate parts of the 
school organization; the lack of 
teachers, and the short tenure of 
suggests five general remedies ; 
the school organization ; 


Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, 


France, 23; 
Great Britain, 23; 
Switzerland, 23 


training of 
teachers. He 
a readjustment of 
the elimination 
' repetitions ; 


of un- 


necessary reviews and improved 
; furnishing substantial in- 
centive to better work on the part of the pupils, and 
lengthening the amount of 


struction during the school vear, 


methods of instruction 


time given to in- 
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A WIDER USE OF THB SCHUOL PLANT BY 
THE PUPILS 


(Continued from Page 515) 








spirit prevails and that everyone gets an oppor- ° 


the games and_ social 

the sexes must be en- 
forced in all athletics while good lighting and 
ventilation must be secured at any cost. Danger 
of loss of life by fire constitutes at once a pro- 
hibitive objection. 

A great advantage in getting an appropriation 
for this work is that it is not necessary to secure 
a large equipment at a great expense before trying 
out the plan. Forty boys an hour can _ be ac- 
commodated in sections of ten at basketball and 
as many more will have great sport at volley ball 
even on a small indoor court. Fifteen boys will 
patiently wait in line for their turn to ‘skin the cat’. 
Two lively boys will amuse a crowd with the box- 
ing gloves, and climbing the rope, bag punching, 
wrestling and jumping are good indoor sports 
that can be furnished at small expense. By or- 
ganization into groups, two-hundred boys or 
more will find something that they like to do, and 
this thoroughly human element will determine 
the success of the plan. 

Experience has proved that the girls show the 
same enthusiasm and appreciation for this indoor 
work as the boys. Besides basketball and volley 
ball courts for the girls, there should be a social 
room provided with a piano, reading matter of 
good quality, and small tables for games. Here 
again a large number of attractions can be ar- 
ranged at small expense that will relieve tired 
minds and refresh weary bodies. 

The earnest consideration of this phase of in- 
door work for the winter season will present 
possibilities of a larger and more profitable school 
life for our boys and girls. Its adoption will 
insure at once a more contented body of students, 
a continuous growth of imnfaturely developed 
pupils, a social atmosphere often neglected in de- 
partmental schools, and greater efficiency and 
happiness for the teachers. 


VOCATIONAL WORK IN KANSAS CITY 
G. ETHEL WALLEY 

Kansas City is beginning to feel the benefi- 
cial effects of the vocational work done in her 
public schools. Last year many boys and girls in 
the poorer districts would have been absent from 
school several days if they had not been able to 
get their shoes mended at cost. The Board of 
Education furnished a Cobbler’s Set and the 
material for repairing the shoes. In one school, 
the boy cobblers handled 840 separate pieces of 
work, 

During the summer vacation thirty boys of the 
carpentry classes erected six frame additions to 
over-crowded schools. A competent teacher 
was in charge of each building. The pupils were 
paid from ten to twenty-five cents an hour, ac- 
cording to the efficiency of their work and they 
worked eight hours a day. By this arrangement 
the boys received profitable instruction with pay 
and the Board of Education saved hundreds of 
dollars. 

Boys over the age of twelve who have not done 


tunity to participate in 
events. Separation of 
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well in the regular grades, are sent to one of the 
five pre-vocational schools. Here they find 
themselves in their work and soon become in- 
terested in the academic studies taught. 

For those who cannot give four years to getting 
a high school education, a two year vocational 
course has been established at Central High 
School where printing, ¢arpentry, shop-electricity, 
short-hand, type-writing, book-keeping, millinery, 
cooking and sewing can be learned and a diploma 
received for efficient work. An Employment 
Bureau, which has already found good positions 
for fifteen young men, is one of the helpful features 
of this school. 

Household Art classes have been formed for 
afternoons from one to three-thirty. The pur- 
pose of this is to serve those who are not pre- 
pared to enter the regular schools of the city or 
cannot attend the night schools. These classes 
are open to adults without regard to age or pre- 
vious school qualifications. Under practical 
teachers young women and busy housewives come 
and make new dresses, remodel old ones, trim 
their hats and learn how and what to serve at dif- 
ferent meals and functions. 


POULTRY WORK AT PARK RIDGE 

A. M. Blood of Park Ridge, Cook County, II- 
linois, believes that each grade should carry on 
some industry upon which the school work of that 
grade should be based. He put his theory into 
effect last year by starting the poultry industry 
in the fifth grade. 

Each member of ‘the grade paid a ten-cent fee. 
With this sum thus collected they bought lumber, 
nails and other material necessary for building a 
chicken coop. The children themselves built the 
coop, locating it in one corner of the school yard. 

The business men of the town gave twenty-five 
thorough-bred day-old chicks, and one setting of 
white eggs. A _ philanthropic Indiana poultry 
breeder became interested and sent thirty-three 
little chicks. 

The pupils found that the fund raised from the 
ten-cent fee was not sufficient to cover expenses, 
so they went to the bank to borrow money. The 
banker told them he would be glad to furnish the 
loan but they must give security. A Park Ridge 
business man furnished security and the loan was 
obtained. In this way the pupils gained a clear 
idea of bank note, interest, security, etc. 

Each club member has a_ check book, keeps 
book for the club and balances accounts. 

They have a committee on information, the 
members of which write or visit poultry fanciers 
to collect data which will help them increase their 
profits. 

They are planning to keep one dozen hens over 
winter; the rest will be sold to pay the borrowed 
money, etc. 

When members leave the grade they must sell 
their stock to an incoming fifth grader. 

Mr. Blood seems to have brought out very 
fully the educational value of the poultry work. 
The letters asking for information and the letters 
of thanks to the business men and the man in 
Indiana who sent chickens furnished opportunity 
for real language work. Real problems were in- 
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volved in buying building material, in borrowing 
money and in keeping book and balancing ac- 
“counts. 


When Mr. Blood has his system worked out,: 


each grade will have some activity of this sort con- 
nected with it, around which the work of the grade 
will be grouped. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
[Resolution N. E.. A.] 

The Association reaffirming its former declar- 
ations upon industrial and vocational education as 
a phase of the general education needed in a demo- 
cracy and commending the principle of vocational 
guidance under competent leaders, would declare 
itself in favor of a nation wide system. The As- 
sociation endorses the principle of federal aid for 
vocational education. The Association views with 
disfavor any proposal of a parallel system of 
schools exclusively for the trade and industries 
at publicexpense butfavors a comprehensive unified 
system of public education including all types and 
forms under the single administration of the consti- 
tuted authorities in charge of the public schools. 
The Association expresses its belief that a Na- 
tional system of vocational education supported 
by funds from the Nation, the State and the local 
community is an urgent need, is based upon 
sound economic reasons, and is in response to a 
public demand that should have prompt attention 
from legislative authorities. 


-0-@ 
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PEACE RIVER 

Does Peace River flow into Athabasca Lake or into 
Mackenzie River? Does Peace River which flows into 
Athabasca Lake flow through the Peace River District 
that is the famous Canadian wheat region? Is the 
Mackenzie River navigable?—C. D. D., Erie, Pa. 

C. D. D. is to be congratulated in becoming interested 
in the great Mackenzie basin. Generally speaking the 
answer is yes to each of the foregoing questions. Tak- 
ing the questions in detail, however, the “yes” needs to 
be modified somewhat. The main stream of Peace river 
now flows about fifteen miles northwest of Athabasca 
Lake, into that part of the Mackenzie known as Slavi, or 
Great Slave River; but two large delta channels connect 
the lake and the river. Athabasca River flows into the 
southwest end of Athabasco Lake through a mazy 
delta. The region around is a vast swamp studded with 
lakes. Twenty years ago or more Fort Chippewyan was 
moved to its present position on a thumb of bluff that in- 
dents the north side of the lake. The fort is a very im- 
portant trading post where the Crees and the Chippewyan 
ndians hold potlatch whenever treaty payments are 
made. A famous mission orphanage is also carried on 
near the fort. The lower part of Peace River is in the 
fur country; the Peace River wheat lands are in the 
mid-river section north-west of Edmonton. Incidentally 
Alberta, which includes most of the wheat region, is 
bound to become a very rich province on account of its 
great wheat fields. Up to the present time the naviga- 
tion of Mackenzie River is controlled by the Hudson’s 
Bay Fur Company as follows: In July anywhere from 
a dozen to a score of barges loaded with supplies for 
the fur company’s posts start down north from Atha- 
basca Landing. At Grand Rapids the freight makes a 
portage of about half a mile; the empty barges shoot 
the rzpids. They are then reloaded and go down the 
river to Fort McMurray. At Fort McMurray a primi- 
tive steamboat takes the freight from the barges and 
carries it to the head of the rapids at Fort Smith, on 
Slavi River. At the lower end of the portage another 
steamboat takes what is left of the freight and distrib- 
utes it along twelve hundred miles of the lower Slavi, 
Great Slave Lake and the Mackenzie River. Fort 
McPherson, the most northerly post of the Mackenzie 
District is at the delta head of the river. When business 
is unusually brisk the steamboats make as many as two 
round trips a year. The navigable season is between 
July and the middle of September. 

Mount Vernon, N,. Y. J. W. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE DRAMATIC INSTINCT IN EDUCATION. 
By Elenora Whitman Curtis, Ph. D., with Foreword 
by G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., LL. D. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 
Price, $1.00. 
This is a much needed book because it puts on the 

brakes where needed in the present craze for dramatics 

and because it turns on steam where needed by the ultra 
conservative and primly prudish. 

It is the most judicial treatment of the subject that 
we have seen and at the same time the most promotive 
of interest and activity. It places beneath the drama- 
tization a sound philosophy without robbing it of spon- 
taneity in application. 

It deals specifically with the theatre-going of children, 
with dramatic work in schools and colleges, with the 
playground movement, dancing, moving pictures and 
pageantry. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE WITH PRACTI- 
CAL EXERCISES. By Buell P. Colton and Louis 
Murbach. Boston; New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath 


& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 398 pages. Price, $1.00. 
This revision and enlargement of Colton’s “Briefer 
Physiology,” which had an unusual sale, by Mr. Bur- 


bach of the Detroit Central High School, makes a highly 
valuable text-book among whose characteristics are 
clearness, vividness, and teachableness. This edition 
has an abundance of hygiene and Mr. Murbach has 
added to nearly all of the chapters a very practical 
series of exercises that illuminate the teachings of the 
book and emphasize the importance of health conser- 
vation. Many of the tests that are described will be of 
great service to those wishing to detect adulteration in 
food, to observe the effects of different forms of exer- 
cise, and to understand the physiological basis of much 
of modern teaching. 


READING JULIUS CAESAR. By Professor W. F. P. 


Stockley. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
91 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
“Reading Julius Caesar” is an attempt to furnish 


teachers ot English a method for making their students 
interested in this play of Shakespeare’s, and well ac- 
quainted with it. It contains many good suggestions, 
an introduction on how to read Shakespeare in general, 
and a list of the words used in the play, whose mean- 
ings have changed since that use. It has a thread of 
unity, but little coherence and little emphasis, and seems 
to be hardly more than random notes. 





THE EVERY MAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
Andrew Boyle. London: J. M. Dent 
York: E. P, Dutton & Co. 12 mo. 
This encyclopaedia is complete in twelve volumes, and 

is published as a portable, convenient and useful work 

of this kind. Printed at first-in England, it has been 
republished by E. P. Dutton & Co., and has been care- 
fully edited and revised. Each volume contains about 

640 pages. The type while not large is clear and dis- 

tinct so that the number of articles contained in that 

encyclopaedia is greater than in some other works of a 

similar kind which are much larger. The present edi- 

tion is so nearly up-to-date that it contains the census 
of 1910 and other important articles down almost to 
the present time. The set in cloth binding sells for 
$6 a set. With other bindings, as library cloth, full 
leather and quarter-pigskin it can be obtained at a cor- 
responding price. With such handy volumes available 
and at a price so reasonable, every school and teacher 

and even many of the children could afford to have a 

reliable work of reference without any sacrifice needed 

to procure it. 


Edited by 
& Sons; New 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL. By 
Boston, Chicago: Pilgrim Press. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.00 net. 
One of the notable advances in religious educational 

efficiency is the substitution of the term “Church 

School” for Sunday School, and Mr. Athcam has used 

this advantage effectively by placing added emphasis 

unon the term school as.well as church. It is one of 
the best efforts ever made to make Bible study strictly 
educational, content only with making the church 
school efficient in intellectual and religious leadership. 

The scholarly attitude is adequate and the religious 

sentiment wholesome, making a book reasonably con- 

servative and genuinely modern in spirit and method. 


Walter S. 
Cloth. 320 


Atheam. 
pages. 
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PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 
Price, 36 cents. ; 

A masterpiece of other days is here revised and 
abridged by the president of the Mother’s Union of 
Great Brittain, in order that it may be brought within 
the reach, in price, of all mothers. It is adequately 
wholesome, exceedingly simple and direct, and treats ot 
every phase of a girl’s education that vitally concerns 
the home. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF GARDEN CITY. By 
Dr. Jean Dawson. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. Price, $.75. 

Genius favored Dr. Jean Dawson of the Cleveland 
Normal School when she conceived the idea of teaching 
boys and girls in school and out the non-scholastic 
things they need to know and to do in school days and in 
after-school days. Masterfulness is in the thought and 
phrasing of every paragraph and in the choice and 
preparation of every illustration, This is.a clean cut 
story and every character is intensely real in child life. 
Every event and incident has the relish that makes learn- 
ing attractive. It is a rare hook, wholesome in every 
phase and phrase. 

THE SEWING BOOK. Edited by Anne L. Jessup, 
director of sewing in the New York City Public 
Schools. New York: Butterick Publishing Company. 
8 mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 120 pages. 

This book contains complete instructions in sewing 
and simple garment making for children in the primary 
and grammar grades, including trimmings, mending and 
a chapter on embroidery stitches. It involves not 
merely the idea of the training and education of the hand 
and eye but the putting of that training to practical use 
in the construction of useful articles. The author claims 
that this branch of domestic art can be made useful for 
perseverance, judgment, accuracy and imagination as 
“well as training in skill of construction. The thought 
content of each lesson is brought out as well as the train- 
ing in industrial efficiency. 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS. By Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. Illustrated by Eugenie Wireman. 188 
pages. 

IN TOYLAND. By Louise Robinson, with  illustra- 
tions by Clara E. Atwood. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 127 pages. Both cloth bound. Price, 40 cents 
each. 

“Pretty Polly Flinders” seems the most charming of 
all Mary Frances Blaisdell’s books for little children or 
because it is the latest probably. Children who have 
read it found many new and wonderful things of the 
fairv story world in this volume, and all shown in pic- 
ture with full page color illustrations and many pen and 
ink text sketches. 

“In Tovland” takes children at once to a place they 
are eager to find this time of year, where all the wonders 
of Santa Claus trade are standing on exhibition. Little 
girls and boys have simply to open the book to find pic- 
tures and stories of the things thev have been dreaming 
of. This book, too, is delightfully illustrated. The dic- 
tion in each text is well chosen, and the story and the 
method of telling, novel. The volumes are school edi- 
tions of the most attractive sort. 


THE HOLOCAUST AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Lincoln Sonntag. Boston: Sherman, ‘French & Co. 
12 mo. Paper Boards, 41 pages. Price, 75 cents net. 
A group of nine poems, only two of which are of any 

length. “The Holocaust” deals in verse with the 
catastrophe that befell San Francisco by earthquake and 
fire eight years ago. lt contains thirty-four stanzas des- 
criptive of the city’s plight. In “John Paul Jones” is an 
attempt to bring to mind the exploits of this famous sea- 
fighter. Some of the shorter poems are chiefly for 
lonely and bereft hearts. 


THE TOTEM OF BLACK HAWK, A TALE OF 
PIONEER DAYS IN NORTH WESTERN ILLI- 
NOIS AND THE BLACK HAWK WAR. By 
Everett McNeil, author of the Boy Forty-Niners, etc. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg. 12 mo. Cloth. Illustrated 
by Henry S. Watson. 369 pages. Price, $1.20 net. 
This interesting story for boys gives an account of the 


:OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
ty Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
‘ves and Granniated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
»» mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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adventures of Gideon Clay. He considered himself ve 
fortunate that hes had come to the Rock River Va 

of Illinois in the day$ when deer were almost as plemsi- 
ful as rabbits, a1 bears could be found with very titre 
time lost in hunting. This was more than eighty years 
ago, as his parents were among’ the’ pioneers.” ‘The 
Black Hawk War came soon after, and Gideon found 
his duty in that direction. Mr. McNeil’s story pictures 
the scenes of that time among the Indians and their 
lonely white neighbors with fascinating interest. Boys 
will find in it dangers, escapes, stratagems, and contests 
that make the romance of forest and trail so irresistible. 
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‘““A Foun tational Study in the Pedago of Arithmetic.” B 
me 4 [ess Price ae Germ-teli Cycle.” Animals. By 
. W. : ® $1,.75.— ‘Primer’ (La : 
By Baker, Carpenter & Dann. Price 300." Feod Brodeotn’ Ee 


©. Sherman. Price $2.25.—‘{ndian nD or. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


NOVEMBER. 


23-26: Wyoming State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Casper; Superintendent 
McDonough, pres, 


26-27:Virginia Educational Confer- 
ence, ichmond; . E, Clement, 
Chatam, ee: Superintendent Ar- 
thur D. right, Henrico County. 
sec’y. 


26-28: National Council of Teachers 


of English. Chicago. James F. 
Hosic, Chicago ormal College, 
sec’y. 


26-28: Tennessee State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Nashville. R, L. Bynum, 
Jackson, pres. 


27: Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Huntington Hall, Boston; 
Wallace C. Boyden, Boston, pres.; 
Frederic W. Plummer, Fall River, 
sec’y. 


27-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, San Antonio, 


DECEMBER. 


2-4: California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Northern Section, Red Bluff; 
Miss Minnie S. Abrams, Oroville, 
pres.; Mrs. Minnie O'Neil, sec’y. 


8-9: Annual Conference of Leaders in 
Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work in North- 
ern, Central Western States. 
Sherman Hotel, a Oo. H. Ben- 
son, Washington, D. 


9-12: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
— eee, Va.; Dr. Charles A, 
Prosser, New York City, sec’y. 


17-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mrs. S. 
M. Dorsey, Los Angeles, pres.; J. 
O,. Cross, Los Angeles, sec’y, 


18-21: City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion of Illinois. School Board As- 
sociation. High School Conference. 
At Champaign-Urbana, 


26-28: Texas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, San Antonio; W. F. Doughty, 
Austin, state superintendent. 


28-31: American Economic Associa- 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey; John 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 


29-31: Pennsylvania».State  Bduca- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 


FEBRUARY. 


2@: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C, Moore, pres. 


22-26: N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence, Cincinnatf, Ohio, ur- 
and W. Springer. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


APRIL. 


25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


JUNE. 


24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Btennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver, Colo., sec’y. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MAINE. 

ELLSWORTH. The effect of 
State Superintendent Payson Smith’s 
comments on the demoralizing effect 
of the no-school signal is noted here. 
The signal has been abandoned. 
Pupils are not marked absent if kept 
home by severe storms, however. 

ORONO. From one-third to one- 
fourth of the students at the Uni- 
versity of Maine earn all the money 
for their college expenses, accord- 
ing to figures collected during the 
past two years. The returns from 
questions sent to 179 men of the 
classes of 1913, 1914 and 1915 in the 
departments of chemical, mechanical 
and electrical engineering showed 
that an average of thirty-two per 
cent. of these men were earning their 
own money. The greater portion of 
this money is earned outside of col- 
lege during the vacations, although 
there are two or three instances 
where men are earning their entire 
expenses as thev go along. Statis- 
tics show that at least eighty per 
cent. of University of Maine men 
earn as much as they conveniently 
can, both during the college year 
and during vacations. The faculty 
of the university have for the last 
few years appointed an  employ- 
ment committee to help any needy 
student in his search for work. 

The university, through its depart- 
ment of English, is planning a state 
discussion’ league, to be formed 
among class AA high schools and 
preparatory sichools. The purpose 
of the league will be to create an in- 
terest in public discussion among stu- 
dents, and to provide an adequate 
channel for the development of this 
interest. A plan that has worked 
with success in other states is be- 
ing considered. It is proposed to 
have contests im each county, all 
high schools and preparatory schools 
in class AA being represented. The 
county contest winners will meet for 
congressional district discussions, 
and the winners in the district con- 
tests will come to Orono, for a final 
state discussion, to be held on the 
university campus. Earle E. Keyes, 
who assisted in introducing this plan 
of discussion in the Indiana public 
school system, will direct the work 
for the university, under the. super- 
vision of Professor Roland P. Gray, 
head of the English department. 
Letters were sent to principals of 
high schools and to heads of prepara- 
tory schools asking their co-opera- 
tion and advice. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NASHUA. According to the 
Russell Sage Foundation of sixteen 
typical cities in the United States 
of about “the same class this city 
pavs the lowest average salaries to 
the elementary teachers. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The officers elected 
at the meeting of the Essex County 
Teachers’ Association, which held a 
large convention here last month, 
were: Principal Walter S. Sayward 
of Haverhill, president: Superin- 
tendent Harvey R. Williams of 
Wenham, vice-president; Superin- 
tendent William S. Eldredge of 
Rockport, secretary; Ralph P. Ire- 
land of Gloucester, treasurer; Ed- 
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win A. Damon of Lynn. Miss Grace 
Carr of Amesbury and Joseph A. 
Bosshart of Salem, councilors. 

LEE. Mrs. Mary S. Stanton of 
Huntington has been chosen super- 
intendent of the schools of Lee, 
Otis, Tyringham and Monterey. 
Mrs. Stanton is the daughter of one 
of the past noted educators of the 
state, has had much experience and 
comes highly recommended. a 
district has never had a woman su- 
perintendent because of the wide 
area of the field, for instance. Mon- 
terey being seventeen miles from 
Lee over roads that are often im- 
passable in winter, but Mrs. Stan- 
ton knows the district and feels 
confident that she can cover the 
territory. 


1944 


GREENFIELD. The = annual 
meeting of the Franklin County 


School Men was held in Greenfield, 
November 14. The meeting was 
presided over by Superintendent E. 
F. Howard of Northfield, as presi- 
dent. The program was _ prepared 
by Superintendent Chester O. Stiles 
of Deerfield. F. G. Wardsworth of 
the State Board of Education was 
a guest of the club and gave an ad- 
dress upon his first impressions of 
work in this state. 

Principals Phelps of 
ston, and’ McPhail of Conway, 
spoke with reference to the pro- 
gram of a two-teacher high school. 

A constitution was adopted for 
the club and officers elected as fol- 
lows :— 

President, W. P. Abbott, 
field; secretary-treasurer, Robert 
F. Payne, Greenfield; program com- 
mittee, Superintendent Robert Mar- 
tin of Ashfield, Principal Hicks of 
Northfield. 

A resolution was adopted asking 
for the location of another insti- 
tution for feeble-minded children in 
Western Massachusetts. 


SPRINGFIELD. A 
meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Superintendents’ Round Table was 
held in this city Friday, November 13. 
The forenoon was spent inspecting 
the work being done in the Spring- 
field Vocational School, and listen- 
ing to a description of the work 
bv Egbert E. MacNary, principal 
of the school. The afternoon was 
devoted to a general discussion 
concerning the state certification of 
teachers in towns aided by the 
state, and concerning the educa- 
tional value of the County Teach- 
ers’ meetings. Superintendent John 
R. Fausey, of West Springfield. pre- 
sided. _—- 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. A year ago 
last September ten udents who 
were unable for various reasons to 
fulfill the college’s entrance require- 
ments were admitted to Brown Uni- 
versity as an experiment, the desire 
of the autherities being to learn 
whether or oot the ability of a man 
to pass ermrance requirements was 
a true test of his ability as a stu- 
dent. The ten men remained im 
college throughout the year, and 
Dean Otis E. Randall, after a care- 
ful watch of their records, reports 
that with one exception the mer 
proved to be unusually good stu- 
dents and worthy of the opportu- 
nity which was opened to them. 

In his report upon the experi- 
ment Dean Randall said in part: 
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EARNING POWER 


may be acquired at Malden Commercial School, 
where we fit students for work as Secretaries, Book- 
keepers, Stenographers, etc. 


Our Normal Department 


trains teachers in teaching these subjects. 


Commercial Education is steadily growing in im- 
portance. Every year more High Schools and Busi- 
ness Colleges call tor more teachers. 

This means better chances for employment and for 
better pay for you—if you act on our suggestion. 
Conducted by a trained educator’ with long teaching 
AND business experiences; with more teachefs in 
proportion to students than any similar school we 
know of; and with an ambition todo the most 
thorough work rather thar be the largest school, we 
feel justified in stating that Malden Commercial 
School is 


‘* Educationally the strongest Business School in 
New England.’’ 


We have information that is well worth your while. 
Call or write for it. 
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Red —Yellow —Biue 
are nottt> 


Primary Colors 


But we have always been taught 
to believe this. Strong red, yellow 
and blue pigments are beyond a 
child's control. These violent 

Patents—Copyright colors set up at the outset a false 
notion of color relation. Since the introduction of the 


Munsell Color System 


the teaching of color in the leading universities, col- 
leges and public schools has been revolutionized. 
The basis of this unique system of color estimate and 
naming is the use of the middle colors, with gray, 
black and the maxima of red, yellow and blue. These 
colors should be used in the form of crayons, water 
colors, atlas of charts, sphere, et¢.—the only method 
of teaching color scientifically. Send for explanatory 
circular S and prices. 


Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid 








Founded 1904 


Malden Commercial School 
Walter Leroy Smith, Principal, | 


| Maiden, Mass. | 


























“Just how to determine when an 
applicant is ready for college is a 
question which is never _ satisfac- 
torily answered. Colleges differ in 
their opinions, and are bound to 
differ, even though great effort has 
been made to secure uniform  re- 
quirements for admission. In spite 
of the great amount of study which 
has been given to the question and 
in spite of the changes which have 
been made, it frequently happens 
that applicants who succeed in pass- 
ing all the tests for admission are 
plainly unprepared, while others 
who through irregularities in their 
preparatory courses are unable to 
meet the details of our  require- 
ments give us every reason to be- 
lieve that they are fully prepared to 
take up college work. 

“Last September ten men of this 
latter type were admitted as spec- 
ial students as a matter of experi- 
ment. These men were somewhat 
older than the average entering 
man; they had in each case spent 
from four to six years in prepara- 
tory school, but for some reason 
could not meet in full the details of 
our requirements. They were told 
that they could not become candi- 
dates for a degree until all entrance 
deficiencies had been removed, and 
the registration would be withdrawn 
in case their work during the first 
semester was unsatisfactory in any 
Particular. With one exception 
these men proved to be unusually 
good students and worthy of the 
Opportunity which was opened to 
them. 

“It frequently happens that a 
young man’s course in preparatory 





Send today for explanatory circular “S” and prices 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4&CO., INC. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 
= Boston Mass 








school is interrupted by misfortune, 
and yet through these very misfor- 
tunes or through the attending ex- 
periences he becomes self-reliant 


and learns how to apply himself to* 


the tasks of life. The standards of 
admission should not be lowered in 
any degree. In fact, I should be 
glad to see them raised, but we are 
inclined to be too rigid in the 
specific details of our requirements. 
The cases of many _ applicants 
should be much more _ thoroughly 
investigated. The individual should 
be much more carefully studied and 
the nature and extent of his pre- 
paration much more thoroughly ex- 
amined.” ‘ 


CONNECTICUT. 

WINCHESTER. Two - features 
of the work of a_ school superin- 
tendent in which Superintendent 
Frank E. Fisk takes particular in- 
terest and which are set forth well 
in his annual report are attendance 
of pupils and the appearance of 
school property. His annual report 
is small but is a thorough piece of 
work. 


MIDDL&A ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The large in- 
dustrial art exhibition recently held 
by the high schools of New York 
City, in the Fine Arts Building, drew 
attention to the difficulty which the 
city has experienced in securing a 
sufficiency of well-trained art 
teachers. There are more than a 
dozen vacancies to be filled at the 
present time, but only teachers well- 


—— 


qualified need apply, as the examina- 
tion and the conditions of eligibility 
act to keep out all of limited technical 
skill and experience. 

New York is aiming to develop 
many phases of industrial art work 
in its high schools, and art teachers, 
both men and women who are high 
school graduates, with two years of 
good normal art training and four 
years of experience in teaching, are 
invited to take the examination. 

Liberal provisions are now made 
by the city in the matter of salaries— 
positions with a maximum of $2,550 
being open to every drawing teacher, 
who is regularly promoted toward 
the maximum so long as satisfactory 
service is given. 

The next examination will be held 
February 10 and 11. Those inter- 
ested may obtain a circular giving full 
information in regard to the test, by 
addressing the Director of Art at the 
offices of the Board of Education, 
50) Park avenue, New York, N. Y. 

SCHENECTADY. Superinten- 
dent A. R. Brubacher was last week 
elected president of the New York 
State College for Teachers, to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. William J. Milne. 
Dr. Brubacher, who was elected by 
the regents of the University of 
New York at Albany upon the recom- 
mendation of the trustees of the Col- 
lege for Teachers, is one of the best 
known. educators in the state,. both 
on account of his splendid work with 
the school system of this. city, and 
through his great service to teachers 
of the state in organizing the activi- 
ties of state educational associations. 
His personal and professional quali- 
fications for the new position were 
widely endorsed by educational 
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_ JHE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 





| SPRINGFIELD, 
= , 


-Sanitary-Book Covers 





(Holden Unfinished Leatherette Material) 
FROM A 


PEDAGOGIC STANDPOINT 


“Man Is What His Habits Make Him” 


Train children to Habits of Economy and Cleanliness by supplying 
Holden Covers for Outside Protection and Holden Binders ard Trans- 
parent Paper for Inside Repairs of Free Books, 

Centre the child’s attention on the care of his book by Frequent 
Examinations and Liberal Fines. Cleaner books and cleaner fingers 


will be the result. Samples free. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
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leaders. He will receive a salary of 
$5,000 and another $1,000 for living 
expenses. 

Dr. Brubacher wasbornin Le- 
banon, Penn., and graduated from 
the Andover Academy in Andover, 
Mass., in 1898, and from Yale in 
1897. In 1899 he was elected by the 
Yale faculty to the Soldiers’ memorial 
fellowship in Greek, one of the high- 
est honors in the classics, and re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. 

His career as a teacher was begun 
in the Pennsylvania public schools, 
where he served for three years. 
During the three years _begin- 
ning with 1897, he taught in 
Williston Boys’ seminary at East 
Hampton, Mass., and durng the next 
two years he was instructor in 
Greek in Yale. In 1902 he became 
principal of the Gloversville High 
School, where he remained until 
1905, when he was appointed principal 
of the Schenectady High School from 
which he was elected in 1908 to be 
superintendent of the school system 
of the city. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. At the annual 
meeting of the Association of 
American Universities, President 
George E. Vincent of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was elected presi- 
dent; President Arthur T. Hadley 
of Yale; vice-president, and Pro- 
vost Edgar Fahs Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, secretairy. 
President John Grier Hibben of 
Princeton and President Thomas 
H. McBride of the University of 
Iowa, were elected to the executive 
committee. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The Bureau 
of Compulsory Education has suc- 
ceeded in locating every child be- 
tween the age of six and _ sixteen 
years in this city. Every one of 
296.534 children have their school 
and working record in the offices of 
the bureau, and can be traced with 
a minimum of time and trouble, as 
compared with former years. 
Whether having legally obtained 
working certificates or at school, 
they are all under the jurisdiction 
of Henry J. Gideon, chief of the 
bureau. 


Mr. Gideon stated recently that 
thirty-two working days of 514 min- 
utes were devoted by each officer 
to the actual street canvas in taking 
the school census this year. The 
work was completed in six weeks, 
each enumerator taking an average 
of 199 names per day, or one name 
in each two and one-half minutes. 
The largest number of names taken 
in one day by an enumerator was 
614. This was accomplished in 
720 minutes. The average number 
of mames taken by each enumera- 
tor during the canvas was 6,865, 
and the largest number taken by 
any enumerator was 10,863. 


PITTSBURGH. Nearly 100,000, 
or one-sixth, of the population of 
Pittsburgh are children of school 
age, between six and sixteen. 
Charles Reisfar, Jr., director of the 
Department of Attendance has pre- 
pared a most exhaustive report on 
school attendance in this city. 

Anticipating inquiries on why one- 
twelfth the children six and _ six- 
teen years of age in Pittsburgh, or 
8,505, attend no school at all, Direc- 
tor Reisfar gathered special data on 
these. The 8505 are divided: Boys, 
4,326; girls, 4,179. More than half 
the number, or 4,537, are at work 
under the labor certificate system 
permitted by State law. 


About one-third, or 2,873, are chil- 
dren between the ages of six and 
eight years, and this is explained by 
the fact that the law does not com- 
pel parents to send children to 
school before they are eight years 
ff age, and that many parents take 
advantage of this fact. here are 
$26 children in the city physically 
unfit to attend school, and this is 
regarded as a small percentage, be- 
ing less than one-third of one per 
cent. Shifting of population con- 
stantly going on accounts for 723 
children whose parents have left 
the city, and sixteen children have 
been excused from attending school 
for other reasons. 

On the fact that nearly five per 
cent. of the children of Pittsburgh 
between six and sixteen years are 
child workers, meither Superinten- 
dent Davidson nor Director Reisfar 
make any comment. 

Superintendent Davidson, in hav- 


ing compiled this year the data on 
children of kindergarten age, in- 
augurated a plan whereby he _ ex- 
pects in alternate years to obtain 
figures at both ends beyond the six- 
sixteen limits. Next year he pro- 
poses to have a census taken on the 
number between sixteen and 
twenty-One years, there being many 
in the schools who have passed the 
age of sixteen years. 





CENTRAL STATES, 


NEBRASKA. 

LINCOLN. Commissioner Sned- 
den of Massachusetts, Professor 
Hanus of Harvard ,and Professors 
Strayer and Snuzzalo of Teachers’ 
C llege, Columbia, were among 
those who addressed the meeting of 
the Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion which was attended by 4,000, 
who are actually teaching in the 
schools of the state. The _ profes- 
sional enthusiasm of the meeting 
was marked throughout. The elec- 
tion of officers under the new sys- 
tem proved amusing, some _ teach- 
ers not voting at all, but 200 dif- 
ferent persons received votes for 
the presidential nomination. Chan- 
cellor Avery of the State Univer- 
sity, Superintendent Fred Hunter 
of Lincoln, Superintendent Earl 
Cline of Geneva, State Superinten- 
dent-Elect A. O. Thomas and Su- 
perintendent E. U. Graff of this 
city were the leading candidates in 
that order. (Mr. Graff incidentally, 
was nominated for every office on 
the ballot). Avery, -Hunt and 
Graff notified President Kate Mc- 
Hugh of the association that they 
would not stand for election to the 
presidency, but five candidates for 
each office will probably be voted 
on in the mail election. 

The registration exceeded 4,900, 
but did not reach the figure of last 
year, about 4,500, partly because of 
more strict enforcement of the 
membership rules. 

Elimination of the office of state 
superintendent of schools and the 
creation of a board of education 
with power to appoint a commis- 
sioner of education for the _ state, 
was recommended by the school re- 
vision committee in a report to the 
county superintendents’ section. 
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Other recommendations were: 
Adoption of the county unit meas- 
ure, consolidating all schools of the 
county under one board of manage- 
ment; reduction of members of 
school boards in commission from 
cities to six; levy of a tax sufficient 
to wipe out the indebtedness of all 
insolvent school districts; an act 
for the regulation of motion picture 
shows. 

This committee was appointed by 
the governor following a_ resolu- 
tion by the legislature of 1912 rec- 
ommending that the need of new 
school legislation be referred to a 
committee of educators for recom- 
mendations. The following com- 
mittee was appointed: State Super- 
intendent J. FE. Delzell, Superin- 
tendent N. M. Graham of South 
Omaha, William Richie, Jr., of Lin- 
coln; Superintendent Charles Ar- 
mot of Schuyler, Superintendent 
Earl Clines of Geneva, County Su- 
perintendent Edith A. Lathrop of 
City Center and Superintendent P. 
M. Whitehead of Gothenburg. 

The department of county super- 
intendents elected officers as _ fol- 
lows: F. S. LeCrone of Columbus, 


president; W. TT.  Poucher, vice- 

president; R. C. Broad, treasurer; 

Miss Emma Miller, secretary. 
IOWA. 


DUBUQUE. The Woman Teach- 
ers’ Club of Dubuque, in common 
with the similiar clubs throughout 
the state, is working harder this 
year to insure a_ teachers’ retire- 
ment law which shall prove satis- 
factory to all. 

The Dubuque Club .has joined the 
Iowa Federation of Teachers’ Clubs 
and the Federation of Grade Teach- 
ers, which made such marvelous 
progress at its meeting with the N. 
E. A. in St. Paul last summer. 

The appropriation of $500 by the 
State Federation to carry out a2 
publicity campaign in favor of a 
pension bill for presentation to the 
legislature was primarily the work 
of the Dubuque Club, Superinten- 
dent James H. Harris, Miss Emma 
Marshall and Miss Mary Lucas 
working hard to arouse interest in 
the subject. Miss Eleanor Night- 
ingale Little is associate editor of 
the Woman’s Teachers’ Club. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. A F. Benson, 
elected upon the school board at 
the recent election, was _ principal 
of the Summer School until about 
a year ago when he resigned of his 
own choice to enter upon business 
life. He was one of the leaders in 
the city and was, beyond any other 
school principal we have known in 
great demand in Chautauqua work. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
BISMARCK. Every county in 
North Dakota has at least one 
state-aided school in the common 
school division. A report just is- 
sued by State Superintendent E. J. 
Taylor shows that there are 310 
tural, graded and _ consolidated 

schools receiving state aid. 
Of the schools that receive aid, 
102 are listed as second-grade rural; 


ninety-five are listed as first-class 
rural; thirty as second-class 
graded; twenty-one as first-class 
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graded; thirty-four as second-class 
consolidated, and twenty-eight as 
first-class consolidated. 

Walsh has the greatest number 
of second-class rural.schools, .with 
fifteen; LaMoure leads in the num- 
ber of fitst-class rural schools, with 
twenty; Grand Forks has the great- 
est mumber of second-class graded 
schools, with five. Several counties 
have four consolidated schools re- 
ceiving aid. 


ILLINOIS. 


ARTHUR. County Superinten- 
dent Van D. Roughton of Moultrie 
County tells in School News how 
the Cadwell School near here, one 
of the three “superior” schools in 
the county, secured its diploma. Mr. 
Roughton invited the state author- 
ities to come and tell the teachers 
what constituted a superior school. 
One of the problems to be met was 
the system of lighting; the house 
had windows on both sides and as 
the building is a beautiful brick 
structure, it was decided by the state 
inspector to not ask that the win- 
dows on one side beclosed and new 
windows opened as this could not be 
done without material damage to 
the building, so he instructed them 
to get a certain kind of window 
shade, which would give the desired 
lighting. 

He made several other recommen- 
dations which were all met and a 
number of things were done by the 
directors which add to the conven- 
ience and beauty of the grounds and 
structure, but it was kept in mind 
that the first and most important 
requirement is a superior teacher. 

Says Mr. Roughton: “It matters 
not how fine the building is or how 
complete the equipment if the 
teacher is mot a superior teacher 
there is no need of trying to get on 
the Superior list and unless all re- 
quirements are met from year to 
year the diploma will be removed. 
The instruction must cover all ele- 
mentary branches up to and includ- 
ing the eighth grade, a reasonable 
amount of work in agriculture, 
manual training and domestic  sci- 
ence. 

“Of course all superior schools do 
not have to be alike in the minor 
details, they must be alike in the 
essentials, they must all have as 
nearly as possible a perfect light- 
ing. heating and ventilating system, 
walls properly tinted, good art pic- 
tures, library, ete, ample play 
ground, shade, playground appara- 
tus, well-kept out-houses, walks, 
good water, sanitary fountain.” 

The Cadwell School has all of 
these, it also has a nice roomy base- 
ment in which there is a _ kitchen, 
equipped with a range and cooking 
utensils, a fuel room and hot water 
heating plant, shop bench and tools 
for the boys to use in their manual 
training work. 


MISSOURI. 
KANSAS CITY.. The proposed 
central school garden, for which 


Ernest de Vigne, agricultural expert 
for the school board, has been con- 
tending, now has a good chance of 
being made a reality in other com- 
munities before it is in use in Kan- 
sas City. Mr. de Vigne spoke in 
St. Joseph before the fifty-third an- 
nual meeting of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association. 

The central garden plan was 
heartily endorsed by heads of the 
various Missouri Normal Schools at 
the meeting. Such a garden school 
should be in every community, to 
teach the young and the old better 
methods of healthful and more econ- 
omical living. 

Mr. de Vigne has been requested 
by the United States government to 
make a report on the possibilities of 
the development of school garden- 
ing in the Middle West. This in- 
cludes the central garden proposi- 
tion and the report now is in the 


hands of the Washington author- 
ities. 
ST. LOUIS. At the request of 


negroes, a class was opened at the 
Delany School to teach, among 
other things, how to wield a mop 
scientifically. how to heave coal ‘in 
a furnace, how to scrub stairways, 
and how to fire a hot-water heating 
plant so that the thumping of pipes 
will not wake up the neghborhood. 

Ben Blewett, Superintendent of 
Instruction in Public Schools, in an- 
nouncing that janitorship was to be 
added to the public school curricu- 
lum, declared that if the new trade 
class attracted a sufficient number of 
“students,” it is possible that classes 
in kindred branches will be estab- 
lished. 

In the Delany School class men 
and boys will be taught how to fix 
a water faucet that is working fault- 
ily because of a worn washer or 
other defect that can be remedied 
without calling in a licensed plumber. 
Little defects in electrical wiring, in 
the steam-heating apparatus and 
other furnishings of apartments and 
public buildings can be remedied 
easily by a man who takes the 
course outlined for the Delany stu- 
dents. 

“In German cities these trade 
schools are common,” said Mr. 
Blewett. “Every kind of work. from 
bootblacking to automobile repair- 
ing is taught. 

“One does not realize the edu- 
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cational possibilites in any kind of 
work until the question is studied. 
In the waiters work, for instance, 
there are thousands of little things 
that could be explained in a school 
that would make the waiter more 
proficient. 

“The same can be said for the bar- 
ber, driver, motorman and chauf- 
feur.”” cs. 

At the Delany School the janitor, 
who was a teacher prior to his en- 
gagement there, is in charge of the 
“handy-man-around-the-house class. 


> 


OHIO. 


DAYTON.—Dayton has a Co- 
operative School for Boys this year, 
as well as a continuation school of 
the usual type. There are fifty-two 
boys between sixteen and twenty 
years in the school now, at_ the 
Stivers High School, under C. H. 
Clingman, and G. C. Sharkey ane 
Superintendent E. J. Brown now 
feels that its future is assured. The 
school is to be in continuous ses- 
sion forty-eight weeks of the year, 
although each boy attends but one 
week in succession. : 

The alternate week he spends in 
the factory. The employer who hires 
him, gives this chance to two sets 
of boys, who work the machines in 
the shop in relays. Each student 
thus gets twenty-four weeks — of 
school in the year, but in this time, 
because of the longer hours of each 
school day, he is enabled to earn the 
same number of credits in two years 
as the regular high school student. 
The classes in this school during 
each of the forty-eight weeks it is 
open, begin at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and continue until 3.30. 

The employers whose boys attend 
this school have agreed not to keep 
them working all the time on the 
same machine, but to give them op- 
portunity for experience on every 
kind in the establishment as their 
proficiency increases. 

The work of the school is based on 
the idea of the co-operative course 
im the College of Engineering of the 
University of Cincinnati, laid out by 
Dean Herman Schneider. 





The boys attending this school 
are required to purchase their own 
books and case of instruments, the 
total cost of which will not exceed 
seven dollars per year. 

Next year the plan will probably 
be extended, and similiar opportun- 
ities provided for working girls 
most likely. 

CLEVELAND. Members of the 
Cleveland Grade Teachers’ Club are 
continuing their organization activ- 
ity “just as though nothing had 
happened,” to quote Miss Marie 
Claus, the president. Plans are 
made to amend the constitution of 
the club to make possible the mem- 
bership of the six teachers who 
were discharged by Superintendent 
Frederick for their activity in the 
“unionizing.” They plan to engage 
an attorney. 


KENTUCKY. 
LOUISVILLE. County Superin- 
tendent Orville J. Stivers, writing 
on “Illiteracy” in the Louisville 
Herald says:— 

“Kentucky has given to the world a 
new institution, the moonlight 
school, the evening school opening 
its sessions when the harvest moon 
beams brightest to light men and 
women along the road to the school- 
house. She has given to the illiter- 
ate new hope by demonstrating that 
men' and women are never too old 
to learn. She has encouraged both 
educated and illiterate persons by 
demonstrating in her moonlight 
schools the rapidity with which illit- 
erate persons may become educated. 
These are all valuable contributions 
toward the work of solving Ken- 
tucky’s and the nation’s great prob- 
lem of elmininating illiteracy; but 
Kentucky has not finished her work; 
she has just begun it. She must 
teach the rest of the world a lesson 
by example, and that lesson is that 
illiteracy can by persistent, ener- 
getic effort be eliminated entirely 
from a state. This, the Kentucky 
Illiteracy Commission, with all the 
fotces working with it, is striving 
to accomplish by the time the cen- 
sus of 1920 is taken. 
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WISCONSIN. 


MILWAUKEE. Important steps 
looking to a reorganization of the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion were taken at the large annual 
convention held by the teachers of 
the state here early in the month. A 
proposed amendment to the consti- 
tution, which will be voted upon 
next. year finally, was submitted, to 
the effect that the association as a 
whole will meet only every other 
year, in the even numbered years. 
In other years the association will 
meet in sections in different locali- 
ties, as the Southwestern, Southeast- 
ern, Wisconsin Valley and Lake 
Superior sections. 

The meeting this year was highly 
profitable. Superintendent Burton 
E. Nelson of Racine was elected 
president for next year. E. C. El- 
liott, Madison; J. A. H. Keith, Osh- 
kosh, and A. E. Kagel of Milwau- 
kee were appointed to the Council 
of Education by President C. E. 
Patzer. Other officers chosen were: 
H. M. Comins of Ripon, first vice- 
president; Superintendent J. F. No- 
vitski, second vice-president; Miss 
M. D. Cuenot, Mauston, third vice- 
president; Superintendent G.  F. 
Loomis, Waukesha, treasurer. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES, 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. E. G. Gow- 
ans was elected state  superinten- 
dent of education for Utah over A. 
C. Mathewson, who succeeded the 
late State Superintendent A. C 
Nelson by gubernatorial appoint- 
ment. Mr. Gowan is among _ the 
best equipped men professionally in 
the state. 
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Remington Educational Film 





The first run of the two-reel mov- 
ing picture film, “The Evolution of 
the Stenographer,” produced by the 
Educational Department of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company, was 
given under the auspices of the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand Writers Asso- 
ciation of New York at the West 
Side Y. M. C. A., November 14. In 
the immediate future this film will 
be exhibited all over the country. 

It traces the career of a_ typical 
Miss Remington from her home, 
through the business school where 
she masters bookkeeping, penman- 
ship, English, shorthand and type- 
writing, to and through the © busi 
ness Office, emphasizing all the time 
those points in her training which 
are vital from the standpoint of ef- 
ficiency. The film does not stop, 
however, at the portrayal of the 
development of the typist herself. It 
hows also the part played by the 
Remington Typewriter in broaden- 
ing the field of her work and in- 
creasing her opportunities. 

The most remarkable fact in con- 
nection with the film perhaps is that 
no professional moving picture act- 
ors or actresses are employed in its 
action. All the parts in it were 
played by commercial teachers, sten- 
ogranhers and by regular emplovees 
of the Remington Typewriter Com- 
pany. 
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--*_ Reports and Pamphlets 


3 “Jmportant Features in Rural School 


Improvement.” Compiled from 
Special Reports of Rural Superin- 
tendents to the United — States 
Bureau of Education. By W. T. 
Hodges, Division Superintendent of 
Schools, Alexandria County, Vir- 
> ginia, United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1914, No. 25, 60 
pages. “Fhe Montessori Method 

. and the Kindergarten.” -By. Eliza- 

beth Harrison, . Nationat Kinder- 

garten College, Chicago. Bulletin 

* 3914. No. 28. 40 pages. 

New Jersey School Directory. State 

~Department of Education (Tren- 

ton) Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 2. 24 

* pages. 

Superintendent’s Report of the 
noo: Lity of South Bend, In- 

diana, and School Survey by the 

Department of Education of the 

University of Chicago. Superin- 

tendent L. J. Montgomery. 219 

pages. 

In Memory of Edward Ginn. 1838- 
1914.” Memorial service at South 
Congregational Church, Boston. 
With photograph of Mr. Ginn. 35 

pages. 

Annual Report of Commissioner of 
Education of New Jersey (Calvin N. 
Kendall), with accompanying doc- 
uments. 1913. 516 pages. 

“The War and Wall Street.” An ad- 
dress delivered before the City Club 
at Rochester, N. Y., by William C. 
Van Antwerp, Governor of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 32 pages. 

“Report on Industrial and Continua- 
tion Schools.” By George W. Ger- 
wig, secretary Board of Public Ed- 
ucation, Pittsburgh, Penn. 8 pages. 

Lexington, Kentucky. Course of 
Study of the Public Schools. 1914. 
Superintendent M. A. Cassidy. 
214 pages. 

East Orange, N. J., 1914 Report. 
Superintendent Edwin C. Broome. 
78 pages. 

Hannibal, Mo. 1912-14 Report. Su- 
perintendent Livingstone McCart- 
ney. 26 pages. 

Ashland, Kentucky. 1914 Report. 
Superintendent J. W. Bradner. 116 
pages. 

Meriden, Conn. 1914 Report. Sua 
perintendent David Gibbs. 89 
pages. 

Purdue University, (Lafayette, In- 
diana). Agricultural Experiment 
Station. “Commercial Feeding 
Stuffs.” 340 pages. 

Richmond, Va. 1913. Report. Su- 
perintendent J. A: C. Chandler. 168 
pages. 

National Editorial Association. Re- 
port of Proceedings of Houston 
meeting. George Schlosser, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., secretary. 173 pages. 
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recommends teachers and has filled hun- 


; dreds.of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000; with excellent teachers. “Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable piace or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H, 8S. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general edagieee wanted tor department wo h in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Px, 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved syz- 
tem of music and drawing secure itions Seema Sx to $% per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, RK. L. MYERS & CO., 
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Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 
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ERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for su ior 
og We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) ofthe als. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 3653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 
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ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chapeil St. Albany N.Y. 
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THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of succersful ex perience. 
Established 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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‘WIN A REMINGTON 
For Error-Proof Typewriting 


: Tes is the latest idea in typewriting. Just as Zouch Typewrit- 
_ * tg was the new idea of ten years ago, so is Error-Proof 
Typewriting the new idea of today. 
The error-proof typists are the most valuable typists. They are 
bound to get the best positions and the’highest pay. 
This is the best reason on earth why every typist should strive to 
be error-proof—the best reason why YOU should strive to be error-proof. Is error-proof 
typing possible? Yes, itis. Listen to the story: 


A few months ago, realizing that higher standards of accuracy were required in typewriting we 
instituted the Remingten Semi-Annual Accuracy Competitions. We offered the prize of a new 
Remington Typewriter to operators of Remington-made machines who could write 60 words a 
minute or faster, from unfamiliar matter, for fifteen minutes, absolutely without error. 

At the last contest two typists won the prize, Miss Dorothy Liebtag of Cincinnati and Mr. R 
D. Lille of Washington. Miss Liebtag averaged 72 words per minute, the world’s record for 
speed combined with absolute accuracy, for an ordinary commercial typist. For remember, 
these prizes are for the regular commercial stenographer and student. Specially trained 
speed typists are barred from the competitions. 

It will pay you to win this valuable prize. And the accuracy you must develop in order to 
win this prize will pay you even better. 


The next Semi-Annual Remington Accuracy Competition will be held in January 
Inquire for particulars at the local Remington office in your city. 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Incorporated 


New York and Everywhere 





























SIMPLE PROBLEMS 


INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 


By BRENELLE HUNT 
Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS BOOK IS 
To emphasize the processes which are best adapted to develop the habits upon which vocatioral 
efficiency depends, 
To promote intelligent observation and study of common things which skilled labor has produced. 


To bring tke pupil into the closest possible contact with thé materials used, basing all mathematical 
computations, whenever possible, on first hand measurements. 


To teach practical things, as the economical cutting up of materials, methods of combining for 
strength and economy, devices for overcoming the natural defects in material used, also the cost of 
material, wages, estimating, etc. 


To utilize the most available material, to emphasize constructive processes, to furnish opportunity 
for mvking ‘icst-hind msasurements, to deaw and interpret simple diagrams, to furnish drill in fandamental 
operations and at the same time to give some useful information. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. Sieste copy, postpaid, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 




















